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The Proprietors of the Lrrerany Gazerre have 
to announce that the price of their Journal is now 
reduced to Threepence unstamped and Fourpence 
stamped. A desire to give the public the full benefit 
of the Abolition of the Paper Duty has actuated 
them in this step ; and they may further say that the 
reduction is genuine,-and not, as in so many other 
cases, a mere sham, where the lowering of price has 
been followed by a corresponding ‘deterioration: of 
quality both in paper and in matter. There will be 
no change in the Larerary GAzeTTe in either of 
these points, so that the public will derive a bond-fide 
advantage. 








EXAMINATIONS FOR SCIENCE CER- 


TIFICATES OF THE COMMITTEE OF pepe 
ON EDUCATION.—The Annual Examination of the De- 
partment of Science and Art, for Certificates as Science 
Teachers, will commence at South Kensington, on MONDAY, 
~ 4th NOVEMBER. Candidates wishing to present them- 
must forward their names to the Secretary, Science 
anditet Deparment, South Kensington, London, W., on or 
before the*15th October, except those coming up in Mecha- 
nical and Machine Drawing and Building Construction, who 
must send in their names by. the 5th October, 


By Order of the Committee of.Councilon Education: 


DUCATION IN HANOVER. 





Hanover, a Protestant, and a Graduate of 

Giéttingen, assisted by an English Graduate, and ‘by a 
Member of the Université de \France,. resident im the 
Establishment and exclusively attached to it, as well as the 
most eminent Professors of the town, RECEIVES a select 
number of PUPILS, the sons of Gentlemen, for whom, 
while the strictest attention’ is paid to their studies, all the 
comforts of a cheerful home are provided. The Pupils are 
admitted to attend Divine Servis inthe King’s Engilisty }* 
Chapel. German in its purest dialect and French are made 
the medium of conversation. Terms, from Sixty to'Bighty 
Guineas; no extra whatever. References given to the 
Hanoverian Legation in London. 


Dr. AUGUSTUS W. PETERS, No,5,G 
rer University ot . 








IMPORTANT ANN sou. 


METALLIC PEN, MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most réspectfully 


to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in. accbdrd- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
& NEW sERIESOf his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, curap- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 

At the request of poceene extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced hi 


WARRANTED anidi. AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with, fine, mediam, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens,—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 

No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 87, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS,— 
BROOKMAN and LANGDON | having seriously 
suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks, 
request their friends arid the “public to procure their 
PENCILS either from respectable stationers or the 
Manufactory, patronage bestowed upon hg gee ay 
UpWarus oi 2 century by all lovers of the fine arts,  testif. 
to the continued estimation in which they are held. 
Manufactory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 





OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 





UNDER THE MaNAGEMENT OF 


MISS LOUISA PYNE AND. MR. W. HARRISON, 
SoLe LEssexs. 





GREAT SUCCESS, OF. ews NEW,OPERA. 

On. Monday, October 28 the, Week, THE 
MARRIAGE OF GEORG irlwall and. Mr, 
Henry Corri. ‘After’ which, at o'clock, Howard 
Glover's new and gre ~successtul pera of RUY BLAS. 
Supported by Mise 1 72 + Mesdames Susan Pyne, 
Thirlwall, Jessie M‘Lean Santley, A. St. Albyn, 
Patey, &e., and Mr. Ww. Harrison, Pas de Deux: Mile. 
= upg and Mr. Henry Payne. Conductor, Mr. Alfred 

lion. 

Private Boxes, 10s, 6d. to £4. 4s. ; Stalls, 7s.; Dress Circle, 
5s.; Upper Boxes, 4s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; ‘Amphitheatre Stalls, 2s.; 
Amphitheatre, 1s, Commence at Seven o'clock. Box~office 
open ag Ten till Five. 

Stage r; Mr. Leigh Murray, Acting Manager, 
Mr. Epwarp Murray. 


R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with. Mr. 
JOHN PARRY, in their popular ENTERTAIN- 
MENT, “Our Card Basket,” and the “‘Twe Rival Com- 
posers,” every evening (except Saturday) at 8. Morn- 
ing Representations, Thursdays and Saturdays, at 3.—At 
the Royal Gallery ef Ilnstration, 14, Regent Street. Unre- 
served seats, 1s. and 2s. ; stalls, 3s. ; stall chairs, 5s.; secured 
in advance at the Gallery; and at Messrs, Cramer, Beale 
and Wi ood’s, 201, Regent Street. 











OYAL COLOSSEU, Regent's, P end: 
R Albany Street.—New Ba Bees Series of Dissolv- 
ing Views of eecebitens te of picks ow and Ladies’ Rifle 


Volunteer Cou ping fully Dis- 
his tig Fe: mas Gran ne, Dioainas of Lisbon, . 
Paris, and Tondlone Mey Hyde icroscope—Dissolving 


Views—Swiss Cottage and Mecntain Semel &c. Open 
daily from 12 to 44, -an@d-from 7 to 10}.—Dr. BACH- 
aver FCS. Bole Lessee and Manager. 


fe 


RoxaL ALHAMBRA PALAGE, heicester, 

Square.—Open every evening at half- i! 7 o'clock.— 
Unparalleled Combination’ of Attraction. — RE-APPEAR- 
ANCE of the wondrous LEOTARD, who will go through 
his. astoundi ling perfo ces oP vad ying Brien: intredu- 
cing some daring fea’ ed. Great success 
of the exquisitely painted pong denen of the sites and 
scenes of the Great Sepoy Rebellion in India, vividly and 
elaborately portrayed, introducing novel effects. Ethair’s 
elegant entertainment of La Globe Velante and the Magic 
Barrel. A host of first-class talent, vocal and instmimental. 

Admission to the entire performance—Grand Hall, 6d.; 
stalls, balconies, and fe? ade, 1s.; reseryed seats, 28. Gd. ; 





ivate boxés to hold gix pergons, £1. 1s Musical Dir 
ir. Bartlem eman, late of Her ajesty's Theatte. 
Nowrce.—A Rew, private entrance ha’ béen construc’ 
unconnected with the Hall, and other arrangements have 
been made to promote the convenience of the "gai — 
gentry to have ingress and egress to. and frony the 
boxes and reserved seats. Box office open — 12 till 
Leotard at the Alhambra eyery 








GE 


1 W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 

** WAREHOUSES, 66 ad '47, CORNEILL,) 6. — 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and Cltina, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship; 
shirts, hosiery,. gloves, &e.; ladies’ outfits; furniture: for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabivet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &¢., 
suited to all climates. 


Manafactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards) 
Woolwich. 


ITERARY GAZETTE—WANTED, 

to Complete a Set, Nos. 109 and 119 (1819), atid No. 

1088 (1837), or Parts or Volumes containing the above Nos. 
Apply to Mr. Starter, 294, City Road, E.C. 


THE MUTUAL: LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY (a.v. 1834), 39, King Street, Cheapside, E.C., 
London. 


Capital, from Premiums only, £395,000. 

Incomé £70,000, Assuraaces £1,600 ,000, 

Bonuses average 2} per cent. per annum on sum assured, 
Profits divided yearly and begin on second premium. 
Twenty-seventh Annual Report and Accounts may be had, 














NAtionar PROVIDENT _INSTITU- 
TION, 48, Gracechurch Street, London, for Mutual 
ee on Lives, Annuities, &c. Established Deceinber, 


DIRECTORS. 
Cramman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 


Drrury Cramwan~+CHARLES LUSHINGTON, on 


ee Bradbury, Esqu ; ween ew sas t 
homas Castle, Bsq..._ | Chara Hs, Es 
Eiger Fall, Esq. _ Charles a 
Debi a. Esq. r heats 
Ghacies Gilpin, sa MP. 5 briana Chien Wi, Hag 
PHYSICLANS. | 


J.T. Conquest, M.D., F.LS. | Thomas Hodgkin, MD, 
Bayxans—Messrs. sa Janson, and Co., and ‘Bank of 


* EisScrsom~bepiiben Davidson, Esq. 
Coxscnrnre Acresiy2@haries Ansell Bq! F.RS' . 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 
Extracts from the Report. of the Directors for the ye year 1800, 


Number of new policies isshed during the 
HOME TF ppow ight alge to faeb pany 988 i] 


Assuring the sum of datopiea!t os fo R48R 21 y ble 


Producing an auduahineome of)... | a Yo 16,058 15 iF 
Making the total annual income r di 
) ing £50,112 anna sw biseaeen tg b 298,251 10 4 


Total number of policies issued ... 23,573, 
, Amount paid iu claims by the decease of mem | - 
SE arpsmnertaar™s toy 


Amount of accumulatedfund ...  ... —:1,898,895 14 11 


rt peepation sh: Society during 

the, whe ion ik ahaa Po may i pyc by 

recapit ig the declared surpluses at the four investiga- 
ieaialaing to this time. 


-For the 7 years ending 1842 the surplus was £32,074 11 5 


|”, » d-yearsy , Lei - 184F ” » 86,122 8 3 
» OSyears ,, 1852 ” - 232,061 18 4 


ss... YORTR op IBAT.. oy yoni 45,084. 3.11 


The next division of profits will be made up to the 20th 

November, 1862. Policies effected prior to that date, if sub- 
sisting at the time of division, will participate in such profit 
a the time they may have been in force. 


serisersedtths 
Pee SAR 


vbr Bo mny the premiums range 
peng te per eke to 9s} rt cent., te that in one instance 
the pretiigm ‘is extinct, | Instances 


shown. 





Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of October 
are reminded that the same must be paid within 30 days 
from that date. 


[ Senter, 180. 


JOSEPH a er 


UN LIFE. “ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 





The Profits of this Soclety will be divided im fature, 
QEESQE INL and Policies will participate, at éacli di- 
bi ep Sor AFTER THREE ANNUAL PAYMENTS OF PREMIUM haye 


a a5 


Policies Salk now WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS, 


og 80 PEK. cENT,, of the profits, according to the: éonditions 
contained in the ‘Society 's Prospectus, 


The Premiams corns by this Society for oer poh 
lives are lower than many ees, 
‘and Insurers‘are fally | ret hes (AN AMPLE 
GUARANTEE FUND in addition to the accumulated funds de- 
rived from the investments of Premiums. 


No‘charge for service in the Militia or in any —e 
or Volunteer Corps i in the United | Kingdom. 
Policy. Stamps paid by ‘the Office. 


Yn, meagan Birt: gone Ny haggle a 
w= iy London, or of any of the Agents of the 
Society. 





CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


ps eon tts oe 


cee eae 2,088,808 5 4” 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, price 5s., 


DUTCH PICTURES: 
With Some Sketches in the Flemish Manner, 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 


Author of “ William Hogarth,” “Seven Sons of Mammon," 
“ Twice Round the Clock,’’ &. 





In 8 vols, 
THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Esq., 


Author of “ William Hogarth,” “A Journey Due North,” 
&e. &e. (December 1st. 


THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Esq., 


Author of “ William Hogarth,” “Seven Sons of Mammon,” 
“Twice Round the Clock,” &ec. 


[In the Press. 


In 2 vols., post 8vo, 16s., 


THE SELF-DIVORCED ; 


Or, The School for Wives. 


By CAPT. CURLING, Author of “ The Soldier of Fortune,” 
&c. &. [Vovember 1s. 





Now ready at all Libraries, in 2 vols., price 15s., 


MABEL’S CROSS. 


By E. M. P. 


“ We hear of a new novel, called ‘Mabel’s Cross,’ which 
is said to be considerably above the average in interest and 
eee on, This is saying a deal in an age 
when the seems to be to have one monumental Obelisk 
of Romance, with the name of a Bulwer, a Dickens, a 
Thackeray, a George Eliot, or a Lever carved upon it, and 
surrounded for hundreds of leagues by a dead level of dreary 
three-volume performances."’—T7he Illustrated News. 





Now ready, price 5s., small 8vo, 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF PARIS LIFE. 
Being a Record of the Politics, Art, Fashion, Gossip, and 
Anecdote of Paris during the past Eighteen Months,- 

By CHRONIQUEUSE. 

“Tt requires a woman's sympathy to depict these home- 
ecenes (ot French Imperial Life) and to sympathize with 
these home-virtues. La Chroniqueuse has done well to 
make these charming sketches better known to English 
hearts and English homes in a collected volume than in the 
— sphere in which they first appeared.”"—Saturday 

iew. 


Just published, price 5s., 


ABOUT LONDON. 


By J. EWING RITCHIE, Author of the “Night Side of 
London." 


“* About London’ displays an amount of industrious re- 
search very rarely met with, and a knowledge of men and 
manners which only experience—and active experience 
moreover—can supply."—Literary Gazette. 


Now ready, price 3s, 6d., a New, Revised, and Enlarged 
Edition of 


THE NIGHT SIDE OF LONDON, 
Third Edition. 
By J. EWING RITCHIE, Authorof “About London," &c. 


“Mr. Ritchie has the valuable art of saying many things 
in few words: he is never diffuse, never dull, and succeeds 
in being graphic without becoming flippant.”—Daily News. 





18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





NEW MONTHLY REVIEW, Price 1s., Post Free. 


THE LITERARY BUDGET 


FOR NOVEMBER. 





CONTENTS. 
1, Tae Works or Coarues READE. 9, 
2. Lynics or Bonemia tx LONDON AND Paris. 10. 


Next Monru: rs Lirerary Promiszs, 
RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM. 


8. Mr. Tuomas Huenes: His Scuoor or 11. Tae Lrrerary Cuuss or Lonpon. 
Writers. 12. Sop LrreraTurs. 
4, Sensation LITERATURE. 13. Art Union GAMBLING. 


14, Tae “ Toms ” ConRESPONDENT IN AMERICA, 
15. Cuaries DICKENS AND THE GHOST. 
16. Mr. Beiiew’s Nove, 


17. Country Eprtors. 


5. SPURGEON ON THE GORILLA. 

6. Tae New and THE OLD MaGazinzs. 

7. Comic LyrgraTuRE: Suc# 4s IT is. 

8. Tue AFFECTATION OF THE “ ATHENZUM.” 








In addition to the above Essays and Leading Articles,“ The Literary Budget” contains: Notices of 
att the New Books of the Month—French and German Literature—Literary Gossip—The Month's 
Drama—Science—Art. 





SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 





THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


THE ART JOURNAL 


For Novemser, Price 2s. 6d., 
CONTAINS ENGRAVINGS FROM 


PHILLIP’S PICTURE OF THE GIPSY, 
TURNER’S FROSTY MORNING, 


Mrs. THORNYCROFT’S STATUE of the PRINCESS HELENA. 


The Literary Contributions include— 


PILGRIMS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. ParrIl. By tue Rev. E. L. Currs. IMlustrated, 

BRITISH ARTISTS.—HENRY FUSELI. By James Darrorne. Illustrated. 

STEREOCHROMY, or WATER-GLASS PAINTING. 

GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1862. 

GOTHIC METAL-WORK. Illustrated. . 

ORIGIN AND NOMENCLATURE OF PLAYING CARDS. 
Wim Bett. Illustrated. 

EXHIBITION AT FLORENCE. By Jonny Stewart. 

THE HUDSON. By Benson J. Losstne. Illustrated. &c. 


LONDON: JAMES §. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE. 


L°ITALIE, 


AN ITALIAN JOURNAL, PRINTED IN FRENCH AT TURIN. 


Cuarter IV. By Dr. 











“ LITALIE” is the only Italian Newspaper published immediately after the close of the day’s Debate 
in the Italian Parliament, and giving a detailed Report of the Proceedings. It contains all the News 
brought to Turin during the day, by upwards of Eighty Provincial Journals, now published in the King- 
dom of Italy, from Brescia to Palermo. “L’ITALIE” gives all the News up to Eight o clock in the 
Evening, and leaves Turin at Ten o'clock at night. The value of such a Journal, in which the exact 
course of events connected with Italy, of daily increasing importance, is traced fully, authentically, and 
with impartiality, will be at once evident. The Terms of Subscription, for Great Britain, are as follows :— 

ae See 
For Taree Montus Se ee ee ee Te 
5 


For Srx Monts ‘ F ; ‘ Lk. 
For One YEAR 8 0 0 


The Names of Subscribers, and Advertisements, will be received by WILLIAM JEFFS, 15, Bur- 
lington Arcade; and F. ALGAR, 11, Clement’s Lane. 


es 
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PUBLISHED BY 
DEIGHTON, BELL, AND CO. 


(AGENTS TO THE UNIVERSITY.) 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE ATTEMPTED 
APPLICATION OF PANTHEISTIC PRINCIPLES 
TO THE THEORY AND HISTORIC CRITICISM 
OF THE GOSPEL. By W. H. MILL, D.D., late 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition. With the Author's latest 
Notes and Additions. Edited by his Son-in-Law, B. 
WEBB, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Sheen. 8vo, I4s. 


A PLAIN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. For 
the Use of Biblical Students. By H. F. SCRTVENER, 
M.A, Trinity College, Cambridge. 15s. 


CAIRO TO SINAI AND SINAI TO 
CAIRO, . Being an Account of a Journey in the Desert 
of Arabia, November and December, 1860. By the 
Rev. W. J. BEAMONT, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, and Incumbent of St. Michael's, Cambridge. 
With Map and Plates. Foolscap 8vo, 5s. 


A CONCISE GRAMMAR OF THE 
ARABIC LANGUAGE. Bythe Rev. W. J. BEAMONT, 
M.A. Revised by SHEIKH ALI NADY EL BAR- 
RANY, one of the Sheikhs of the El Ayhar Mosque in 
Cairo. 12mo, 7s. 


A COMPANION TO WRIGLEY’S COL- 
LECTION OF EXAMPLES AND PROBLEMS, be- 
ing Illustrations of Mathematical Processes and Methods 
of Solution. By J. PLATTS, Esq., Head Master of 
the Government School, Benares, and Rev. A: WRIG- 
LEY, M.A., of St. John's College, Cambridge, and the 
Royal Military Academy, Addiscombe. 8vo, 15s. 





Cambridge: Dri1cnton, BELL, and Co. 
London: Bett and Datpy. 





New Worx.—Cloth, 3s. 6d., 
E me Uy eR oe 


London: Hovtsron and Wriacut. 


N. 








Now ready, price 5s., 
yes CATELLI’S COOK’S GUIDE. 


“An admirable manual for every household where plea- 
sure, health, and economy are consulted. The whole book 
has the merit of being exceedingly plain, of containing sufti- 
cient cross references to satisfy a Panizzi, and of being so 
serviceably arranged in all its parts, that we defy you to 
miss any of the consolations intended for your physical in- 
firmities.""—TZimes, 


London: RicHarp BentLey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





RASER’S 
For NOVEMBER, 2s. 6d., contains— 

Utilitarianism. By John Stuart Mill. Part II. 

Barren Honour; a Tale. By the Author of ‘Guy 
Livingstone,’ ‘Sword and Gown,’ &c. Chapters 
VI. and VIL. 

Perseus of the Lanzi. 

Clubs. 

Concerning People who Carried Weight in Life. 
With some Thoughts on those who never had a 
Chance. By A. K. H. B. 

The London Exhibitions of 1861. 

Truth and her Worshippers. 

Good for Nothing; or, All Down Hill. By the 
Author of ‘Digby Grand,’ ‘The Interpreier,’ 
&c. Chapters XLIL—XLV. 

‘The Meeting in Manchester of the Association for 
the Advancement of Science, 1861. By a Man- 
chester Man. 

L'Italie, est-elle la Terre des Morts? 

The Proposed Removal of the Courts of Law. 

Irish History and Irish Character. 


London: PARKER, Son, and Bours, West Strand. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, price 5s., cloth, 


BSCURE TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE 
J ILLUSTRATED ACCORDING TO THE SPIRI- 
TUAL SENSE. 
By MARY C. HUME. 
London: Geo. Manwarrne,'8, King William Street, Strand 





PENTATEUCHISM ANALYSED. 
Now ready, in post 8vo, price 6s., cloth, 
HISTORY OF THE CREATION AND 
THE PATRIARCHS; or Pentatenchism Analytically 


Treated. Volume First—Tur Book or GENESIS. 
“Written with great ability.""—Adtlas, 


London : Gko. MANWARING, 8, KingjWilliam Street, Strand 





Just published, price only 14s., richly bound in cloth; in 
one thick vol. 8vo (750 pp.); with Twenty-six Plates of 
Facsimiles, 

ECTURES ON THE MS, MATERIALS 
OF ANCIENT IRISH HISTORY. 
By EUGENE O’CURRY, M.R.LA., 
Professor of Irish History and Archxology in the Catholic 
University of Ireland. 
Dublin: James Durry, 7, Wellington Quay, and 
22, Paternoster Row, London. 


With two Illustrations, price 2s., extra bound gilt, 3s., 


PHovGHts ON WOMAN AND HER 
EDUCATION, 
By MISS DICKINSON, 
Ladies’ College, Prestwich Park. 

“Contains a concise enumeration of distinguished wo- 
men from the earliest times, and it would be difficult to find 
this subject treated in a more pleasing or instructive manner 
elsewhere."'—Dublin Express. 

“The result of much experience written in pleasing lan- 
guage.”"—Clerical Journal. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Roperts. 











UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 


Tar Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, Caatrmayn, 


CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Ese., Derury-CHarrman. 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on Policies 


effected prior to the 3ist December, 1861, should make immediate application. 


There have already been three 


divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums assured, or from 
30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without the risk of copartnership. 


To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases are given as examples :— 


Sum Insured. 


£5,000 £1,987 10s. 
1,000 397 10s. 
100 89 15s. 


Bonuses added. 


Amount payable up to Dec., 1854, 
£6,987 10s. 
1,397 10s. 
139 lds. 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security; in addition to 
which advantages, one-half of the Premiums may, if desired, for the term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. 


interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 


The Assets of the Company, at the 31st December, 1860, amounted to £730,665 7s, 10d., all of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities. 


No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 


Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 


For Prospectuses, <c., apply to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


icine nas 25 intent 


(By Order) 


E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 


MAGAZINE| 





ee 


Now ready, New Edition, price 12s. cloth lettered, with 
Twelve Engravings on Steel. 


RACTICAL HINTS ON PORTRAIT 

PAINTING: Illustrated by Examples from the Works 

of Vandyke and other Authors. By JOHN BURNET, 

F.R.8., Author of “ Letters on Landscape Painting,’ “ Rem~ 

brandt and his Works,” &c., &c. Re-edited, and with an 
Appendix, by Henry Murray, F.S,A. 


London: James 8. Virtue, City Road and Ivy Lane. 





In Two super-royal 8vo Vols., price £2 5s., cloth gilt, 


OMLINSON’S CYCLOPZDIA OF USE- 

FUL ARTS, Mechanics, Mining, and Civil E ff. 

ing. This work comprises upwards of 2,000 large Octavo 

Pages, and is illustrated by Forty Engravings on Steel and 
2,477 Woodcuts. 


London: James S. Virtue, City Road and Ivy Lane. 


OOL AND REFRESHING TOILETTE 
REQUISITE.—Among the many luxuries of the pre- 
sent age, none can be obtained the manifold vir- 
tues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COL IA. . If applied 
= aaa sc gpancines a of the hair, : os the most de- 
ightful coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of perfume. 
It also at this period of the season prevents the hair from 
falling off, or if already too thin or turning grey, will pre- 
vent its further progress, and soon restore it Those 
who really desire to have beautifal hair, either with wave 
or curl, should use it daily. It is also celebrated for 
strengthening the hair, freeing it from scurf, and produelng 
new hair, whiskers, and Established upwards 
of thirty years. No {tmitative wash can equal it. Price 
3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. only.—C. and A. Oldridge, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, 


\ ONEY.—£90,000 READY to be advanced 

at 3, 4, and 5 per cent. upon mortgage of freehold or 
leasehold property, ground rents, reversions to money in the 
funds, life interests, annuities, legacies, post obit bonds, &c., 
either in town or country.—Apply to Mr. THOMAS FOW- 
LER, 22, Gresham Street, EC 











OOTE’S PATENT UMBRELLA 
STAND. Manufactured by WHEELER and WiLson 
Sewine Macuixe Company. Umbrellas need no longer be 
exposed to theft, nor be hidden away wet, or kept in the 
hand to soil or ruin a carpet. This invention combines with 
a tasteful Umbrella Stand, ect security t the loss 
of an umbrella. It is suited to Private Dwellings, Lodging 
Houses, Offices, Counting Rooms, Shops, Hotels, Churches, 
Theatres, Concert and Lecture Rooms, Public Buildings, 
&e.; and is recommended as an article of universal utility 
Illustrated Prospectus Gratis and Post-free. 


Orricre: 139, REGENT STREET WEST, LONDON. 


NLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


And Pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 
WOTHERSPOON AND CO., GLascow AND Lonpon. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS; EXERCISE 
AND PURE AIR.—In_ numerous occupations in 
which persons are daily occupied these essentials to perfect 
health cannot possibly be enjoyed. Hence the many mala- 
dies which afflict the student, clerk, and artisan. Let all 
so suffering try these purifying Pills. They will quicken 
the languid circulation, rouse any secretions which are 
sluggish, expel all vitiated humours, improve the digestion, 
act as mild aperients, and regulate the whole ani econo- 
my. These Pills prevent want of exercise and impure air 
exerting their deleterious influences over both mind and 
body. Holloway’s Pills are admirably well adapted to cure 
all cases of dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, and nervous dis- 
orders, which make life a misery. By expelling all impu- 
rities they secure sound health and chectbabes 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
bethe most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 











effects, is here avoided: a soft dage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite fos is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATEN VER, fitting with 


so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 
the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. A, Single Truss lés., 2ls., 
26s. 6d., and 3ls. 6d.; postage 1s. A Double Truss 31s, 6d., 
42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage 1s. 8d. An Umbilical Truss 42s., 
and 52s. 6d.; postage 1s. 10d. 

Post-Office Orders to be made payable to Joan Wuirs, 
Post-Office, Piccadilly. 


| greyees STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in Texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Prices, 4s. 6d., 7s. Gd., 10s. 6d., 
and 16s. each; postage 6d. each. 


JOHN WHITE, Manxcractvrer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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In November will be published, in one volume, feap. 8vo, 
price 6s., cloth, 


AT RALST AR: A POEM. 


Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover Street. 








In November will be published, in one volume, feap. 8vo, 
price 5s., cloth, 


KETCHES FROM PICTURES; 
LAYS OF THE BETTER LAND; anp OTHER 
POEMS. 
By E. L. 


Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover Street. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF TENNYSON’'S 
“PRINCESS,” WITH MACLISE’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 
In royal 8yo, cloth, price 16s. ; morocco, 21s.; morocco by 

Hayday, 31s. 6d.; Illustrated with twenty-six Wood En- 
vings by Thomas Dalziel, Green, and Williams, from 
Hesigns by D. RA. 

HE PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq., D.C.L., 
Poet-Laureate. 

Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover Street. 





MR. TENNYSON’'S WORKS. 
In feap. 8vo, price 7s. cloth, 
DYLLS OF THE KING. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq., D.C.L., 
Poet-Laureate. 
Also, by the same Author, 


. POEMS. 13th Edition, fcap. 8vo, 9s. cloth. 


. PRINCESS: a Medley. 10th Edition, 
feap. 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


2 
3. IN MEMORIAM. 
4 


— 


10th Edition, feap. 
8vo, 6s. cloth. . 
- MAUD; and other Poems. 5th Edition, 
feap. 8vo, 5s. cloth. 
*,* To be obtained in morocco bindings. 
Epwarb Moxon and Co., 44, Dover Street. 





WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 
Tn one volume, 8yo, Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, 
rice 10s. 6d. cloth, 
SECOND SERIES OF HOOD'S OWN: 
or, Laughter from Year to Year. F 
Also. 


This day, foolscap 8vo, Third Edition, price 7s. 6d., 
HE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 

T: By COVENTRY PATMORE. 

London: PARKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





Three Volumes, 8vo, 36s., 

t ISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF 
ANCIENT GREECE. 

By Professor K. 0. MULLER. 


The first half of the Translation by the Right Hon. Sir 
G. C. LEWIS, Bart. The remainder of the Translation, and 
the Completion of the Work, by J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. 
The New Portion, Two Volumes, 20s. 


London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





This day, post 8vo, 10s. 6d., 
M* HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


By the same Author, 
THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS. 10s. 6d. 


MEG OF ELIBANK, AND OTHER 
TALES. 9s. 


WEARING THE WILLOW. 9s. 


London: Parxer, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


DR. WHEWELL'S PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 
This day, Two Vols., small 8vo, 14s., 

ISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS: 

being the First Part of the “ Philosophy of the In- 
ductive Sciences,” Third Edition. 
By WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

By the same Author, 

HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE 


SCIENCES. Third and Cheaper Edition, with - Addi- 
tions, Three Volumes. Small 8vo, 24s. 


London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 








NOW READY. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S ALMANACK, 
FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1862. 

Containing a View and Historical Notice of LIcHFIELD 

CATHEDRAL, and all the usual information. 





1. HOOD'S OWN, First Series, New Edi- 
tion, in one volume, 8vo, Illustrated by 250 Wood 
price 10s. 6d. cloth. ; rosea ay 


. HOOD’S POEMS. Ith Edition, in feap. 
8yvo, price 7s. cloth. 


bo 


38. HOOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND 
HUMOUR. 11th Edition, in feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth 
4, HOOD’S WHIMS AND ODDITIES, 


in Prose and Verse. In feap. 8vo, Illustrated by 
eighty-seven Original Designs, price 5s. cloth. 
Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover Street. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES.—Tentu Eprrion 
In one volume, demy Svo, price 18s. cloth; in calf, 24s, | 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 
Relating to all Ae Nations ; for Universal 
eference ; 








On a large Sheet . ‘ f H . . Os. 2d. 
———_—__——_—— roller, cloth back. ‘ - Is. Od. 
Small 8vo, enamelled paper cover. * - Os. 2d 
—————- (Calendar only) in a glazed casi . Is. Od 
—————— interleaved for Accounts, cloth gilt . s. 10d. 
Royal 32mo, stitched . . . ° . . Os. O3d, 
paper cover ° . : . . Os. Id. 
—— interleaved for Accounts, cloth gilt 0s. 6d. 
roan tuck, &c. ° ‘ . . Is. Od. 
———-——- calftuck. . we oo 5 eS le 


THE CHILDREN’S ALMANACK, 
FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1862. 


WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. 
Containing a Passage from Scripture for each Sunday and 
other Holyday iu the Year—Dates in History and Biography 
—The Flower Garden—Short Pieces of Poetry for Children, 
and general matter suited for Schools. — Price ONE 
PENNY. 

In a Cover, interleaved, price TWOPENCE. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 
LEDGE.—Depostrories:—London: 77, Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; 4, Royal Exchange, 











Comprehending Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and 
Modern —the Foundation, Laws, and Governments of 
Countries—their Progress in Civilization, Industry, Litera- 
ture, Arts, and Science—their Achievements in Arms—their 
Civil, Militery, and Religious Institutions, and particularly 
of the British Empire. By JOSEPH HAYDN. Tenta 
Epition, revised and greatly enlarged by BENJAMIN 
VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the Library 
of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


“A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and, 


thaps, more than fifteen times 15,000 facts. What the | Containing a Scripture Text for each Sunday and other 
don Directory is to the merchant, this Dictionary of | Holyday in the Year—A Key to the Calendar—A Descrip- 
Dates will be found to be to those who are searching after | tion of each Month, with Directions fortthe Kitchen- and 
information, whether classical, political, domestic, or ge. | Flower-Garden—Various Hints on practical and useful Sub- 
jects—Birthdays of the Royal Family—Principal Sovercigns 
of Europe—Post Office Regulations—Signs of the Weather 
—Stamp and Legacy Duties, &c., &c. May also be had in 


. y an ornamental Cover, interleaved, price THREEPENCE. 
, adapted for Prizes and Presents. 


neral, "—Times. 
Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover Street, 





COLERIDGE’S POEMS. ;LAMB’S SPECIMENS OF 
Price 38. 6d. cloth. ENGLISH DRAMATIC 
DODD'S BEAUTIES OF POETS. In Two Volumes. 
SHAKESPERE. Price| Price 6s. cloth. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 


KEATS’S POETICAL| POEMS 
WOR mis... 


all Booksellers. 


Containing a Diary—References to the Lessons of each Day 
—Cash Account, &c., and a great amount of information on 
SHELLEY'S MINOR | matters generally interesting to Churchmen. 


E.C.; 16, Hanover Street, Hanover Square, W.; and by 


NOW READY.—NEW ALMANACK. 
HE COTTAGER’S PENNY ALMA- 
NACK, FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1862. 
Thirty-two Pages, 
WITH 12 ENGRAVINGS ILLUSTRATING THE 
MONTHS. 


NEW POCKET BOOK. 


HE CHURCHMAN’S POCKET BOOK, 
FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1862. 


Price TWO SHILLINGS. 


Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d, 


N RHEUMATISM, RHEUMATIC 
GOUT, and SCIATICA; their Pathology, Symptoms, 
and Treatment. By HENRY WILLIAM FULLER, M.D., 
Cantab., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Physi- 
cian to St. George’s Hospital. 
“We can cordially recommend Dr. Fuller’s work as a 
sound practical treatise on this important class of diseases.” — 
Medical Times and Gazette. 
** We strongly advise every one interested in the subject 
of Rheumatism to read Dr. Fuller’s book, from its alpha to 
its omega.” —British Medical Journal. 


Jouy CuuRcHILL, New Burlington Street. 





Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d., 


[PIGESTION AND ITS DERANGE- 
MENTS. By THOMAS K. CHAMBERS, M.D., Phy- 
sician to St. Mary’s Hospital, and Lecturer on Medicine at 
St. Mary’s Medical School. 
“There is common sense and sound philosophy in the 
views taken by Dr. Chambers.""—Medical Times and Gazette, 
“It is a book which we would, with a good conscience, 
recommend to a brother practitioner, or place in the hands 
of a pupil.”"—British Medical Journal. 


Joun Cuurcuitt, New Burlington Street. 





Fifth Edition, 18mo, cloth, 6s., 


HE DRUGGIST’S GENERAL RECEIPT 


BOOK;; comprising a copious Veterinary Formulary. 
Patent and Proprietary Medicines, Druggists’ Nostrums, 
Perfumery, Skin Cosmetics, Hair Cosmetics, and Teeth 
Cosmetics, Beverages, Dietetic Articles and Condiments, 
Trade Chemicals, Miscellaneous Preparations and Com- 
pounds used in the Arts. 


By HENRY BEASLEY. 
Joun Cuvurcuit1, New Burlington Street. 


Sixth Edition, fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d., 
DVICE toa MOTHER on the MANAGE- 
MENT OF HER OFFSPRING. 
By PYE HENRY CHAVASSE, F.R.C.S. 
By the same Author. Fourth Edition, fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d., 


ADVICE to a WIFE on the MANAGEMENT of her OWN 
HEALTH; with an Introductory Chapter especially 
addressed to a Young Wife. 


Joun Cuurcuity, New Burlington Street. 








Second Edition, fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d., 


i UFELAND’S ART OF PROLONGING 
LIFE 


Edited by ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
Joun CuurcuityL, New Burlington Street. 





Fep. 8vo, 2s., 


HE EASTERN, or TURKISH BATH. 
Its History, Revival in Britain, and Application to the 

Purposes of Health. 

By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 


Joun Cuurcar11t, New Burlington Street. 





The Fifteenth Thousand, feap. 8vo, 2s. 64., a 
PpeALitay SKIN; A Popular Treatise on 


the Skin and Hair, their Preservation and Manage- 
ment. 
By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 


Joun Cuurcuity, New Burlington Street. 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 
I EINE’S POEMS, COMPLETE, 


Translated from the German in the Original Metres, 
with a Sketch of Here's Life, by EDGAR A. BOWRING. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
BOHN'S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S LIBRARY FOR 
NOVEMBER. 

Handsomely printed, in demy 8vo, and illustrated with Por- 
traits and Plates, at 9s. per volume, 


HE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE OF 

HORACE WALPOLE, with the Prefaces of Mr. Cro- 
ker, Lord Dover, and others, the Notes of all previous 
Editors, and additional Notes by Peter CUNNINGHAM. 
Illustrated with numerous fine Portraits engraved on steel. 
To be completed in Nine Volumes, Vol. VII. 


Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 








Now ready, price 5s.; by post, on roller, 5s. 4d., 


) AGNA CHARTA, EMBLAZONED IN 

GOLD AND COLOURS, an Exact Facsimile of the 
Original Document (A.D. 1215) preserved in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate-paper, nearly three feet long 


cloth. nara _ 
WORDSWORTH’ Ex- | SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- by two feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barous 





ROGERS'S POETICAL] CURSION. Price 3 j 
WORKS. Price 5s. cloth. | eloth. ene: 


Epwarp Moxow and Co., 44, Dover Street. 





LEDGE.—Deposirories :—London, 77, Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.; 4, Royal Exchange, 
E.C.; 16, Hanover Street, Hanover Square, W.; and by 


ELABORATELY EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND 
COLOURS. Copied by express permission. 





all Booksellers. 


London: Jonn CamMpEN Horrey, Piccadilly, W. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCT. 26, 1861. 


REVIEWS. 





ANNALES CAMBRL&E.* 


One of those convenient volumes of which Dr. 
Johnson approved, because a reader could take 
it with him and luxuriously study it before 
the fire, is at first sight more attractive than a 
cumbrous folio. We are glad, therefore, to 
possess, in the shape of a handy octavo, the 
annals of Wales—perhaps the oldest Welsh 
chronicle extant—as a portion reaching to the 
year 1066 appeared in the unwieldy volume 
edited by Mr. Petrie, under the title of Monu- 
menta Historica Britannica. The present edi- 
tion is founded on three manuscripts, one in 
the Harleian collection, of the latter part of the 
tenth or beginning of the eleventh century, | 
and two of the close of the thirteenth century. | 

Mr. Williains hazards some indefinite specu- | 
lations on the authorship of the iseulgel ond 
more ancient manuscript, which he prints, 
but asserts (which is a more important fact) 
in a diffuse preface bearing evident marks of | 
hasty composition, that it is indebted to an 
Irish chronicle ; that the second manuscript, 
which was found written on the fly-leaves of 
a copy of Domesday Book in the Public Re- 
cord Office, owes considerable obligations to 
the Origines of Isidore, through the medium of 
Bede ; and the third, which is more English in 
its tone, abridges many particulars from Flo- 
rence of Worcester. ‘Ihe chief value of the 
entire book consists in its narration of Welsh 
events, and these in the second.manuscript are 
principally concerned with the southern por- 
tion of the Principality, in which the author 
was possibly the inmate of one of the monastic 
houses, and composed his Annals originally in 
Welsh. Previous to the close of the eleventh | 
century, his one notion of writing his Annals | 
seems to have been to crowd as many particu- | 
lars as possible into a given space, suggesting 
the impression, in perusing his close array of | 
facts and dates, that he was continually | 
haunted by the necessity of economizing his 
parchment. The famous Latin Chronicle of 
the Britons, published by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth in the twelfth century, was at least in 
the main a translation from an older Welsh 
original, while the Chronicle of Tyssilio, who 
flourished in the seventh century, has been 
published in the original language. We pro- 
ceed to notice a few portions of the contents | 
of the volume now before us. 

The following notes may be welcome to 
Cambrian archeologists with regard to St. 
David’s Cathedral—viz. that the rebuilding 
was commenced in 1182; that the new tower 
fell in 1220 ; and the shrine of the patron saint | 
was begun in 1274. ‘The references to conti- | 
nental events are very meagre, but we are in- | 
formed that in 1260 “Prince Edward, with 
the flower of young Englishmen, held a tour- 
nament against all comers in France; but the 
French, very unlike their opponents, to a man 
drove them from the field, and took possession 
of their gallant chargers and other effects, not 
once, but twice and again.” 

There was little reverence shown to church- 
men in the thirteenth century. King John, 
in 1211, *‘ ordered the Bishop of Bangor, whilst 
robed in his pontificals, to be taken prisoner 
before the altar in his church of Bangor, be- 


* Annales Cambrix, Edited by Rey. John Williams ap 
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cause he had refused to come tohim. The 
Bishop redeemed life and limb with a payment 
of money as he best could.” In February, 
1257, Stephen Bauson and the Lords of Ke- 
meris, Kedwely, and Karriw, ‘t witha number 
of armed troops, broke down the gate of the 
White House, entered the Abbey, spent the 
night there, and beat the monks ; they pillaged 
the lay brothers, carried off all the horses and 
abbey goods except the church furniture, and 
slew outright the monks’ servants in the ceme- 
tery.” 

A few scanty notices only are found which 
illustrate the relations between the Britons and 
the Saxons. In 665, the entry records that 
‘*Easter first was celebrated by the Saxons,” 
and in 768 mention is made that ‘‘ Easter was 
changed by the Britons on Sunday at the sug- 
gestion of Elbodugus, the man of God.” A few 
other references to the Saxons are made under 
the years 816 and 822, when they are said to 
have ‘* destroyed the fort of Degannoc and laid 
Powysland waste,” and ‘‘made a foray into 
the mountains of Erire and kingdom of Rowey- 
nauc ;” and the last in the beginning of the 
eleventh century relates their laying waste St. 
David's. The change of Easter follows a sig- 
nificant entry, which speaks of a battle be- 
tween the Britons and Saxons eight years pre- 
viously at Hereford. The employment of the 
term ‘*Saxon” is, however, probably distinc- 

hostile spirit at a 
distance of several centuries. ‘The conversion 
of ‘the English” by St. Augustine is, how- 
ever, spoken of. Howel, in 986, is said to 
have been killed by “‘the English,” and Grif- 
fith, who died in 1039, to have ‘ persecuted 
the English and Gentiles.” The Danish Kings 
are invariably called “‘ Kings of the English.” 


| The battle of Badon, a.p. 516, introduces, 


picturesquely, ‘‘ Arthur, who carried the Cross 
of our Lord (on a shield?) for three days and 
three nights. upon his shoulders, and the Britons 
‘vere conquerors ;” and again, in three other 
battles in 922; while, in 1092, they are de- 
scribed as gallantly ‘ throwing off the yoke of 
the French, and purging Venedotia, Ceretica, 
and Demetia of them and their castles, except 
two—Pembroke and Ricors.” 

We heard a fellow-traveller in a train, some 
weeks since, relate a pleasant story of a neigh- 
bour, who forgot to take out of the carriage a 
fine piece of beef at a railway-station ; but he 
had not gone far when he recollected that he 
had left his purchase behind him. He had 
scarcely turned back, when he met a man 
carrying his package. ‘Stay, sirrah!” cried 
the owner; ‘that is my beef.” ‘Take it, 
then,” replied the thief, and handed him his 
goods. The Welsh Taffy was equally imper- 
turbable, we find, in 1248. ‘A thief,” we 
read, ‘‘ entered the church of St. David’s, and 
carried off the vestments and ornaments, which 
he hid among the rocks by the seaside. The 
keepers of the church were in great trouble, as 
some hints were thrown out against them, and 
besought St. David to prove them innocent. 
A few days after, the sacristan, Madoc, re- 
turning from dinner to the church, opened the 
door and went into the vestry, where he found 
the thief surrounded with the ornaments and 
holding a golden chalice in his hand. ‘ You 
miserable thief,’ said the astonished sacristan, 
‘what are you doing here? What ill-luck 
ever brought you hither? You are the very 
man who stole our lost property.’ The thief 
did not deny the fact ; but confessed, and said, 
‘Yes, it was I stole them.’ The sacristan 
leaped forward, deprived him of the knife that 
hung at his girdle, and led him in, a prisoner, 
before all the clergy and congregation.” Scat- 
tered over these pages are several stirring in- 





cidents, such as the gallant death of Richard 
Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, in Ireland, when 
deserted by his faithless barons and soldiers, 
who, knowing well his brave heart, abandoned 
him to the enemy and fled. He fought like a 
lion against the bludgeons and swords, was 
pierced from head to foot with wounds from 
blades and lances, and so died a few days 
after, bewailed by the King and all his peers. 
Most of the anecdotes, however, as might be 
supposed, relate to the struggle of the Welsh 
against the encroachments of the English, 
which was marked by extreme cruelty on the 
side of the latter; for in 1166, Henry I., be- 
ing enraged at a repulse which he sustained 
among the mountains, actually blinded and 
mutilated the unfortunate hostages who were 
in his power. Sometimes the Welshmen over- 
rated their powers; for, in 1193, they laid 
waste the town of Lanwaden, and provoked 
the Flemings and Frenchmen of Pembroke, 
who came out with a large force. ‘* The 
Welshmen scattered into three parties; one 
hid among the ruins of the town, a second fled 
to the church, not to pray, but to find refuge ; 
and a third, trusting more to their feet than 
to church or town, ran towards the recesses of 
the woods, through which the French pursued 
them like so many wolves.” We can almost 
see the scene when the chronicler graphically 
describes the conduct of the Welsh nobles in 
1256, indignant at the march of Prince Henry 
into their lands, “‘ robbed of sons and honour, 
like the Maccabee, choosing rather to die for 
freedom on the battle-field with honour than 
to be trodden down by strangers and unworthy 
foes, they came to the noble youth, Llewellyn, 
son of Griffin, son of Llewellyn, and showed 
to him that captivity and sorrows with tears 
and sobs.” The writer is quite carried away 
with patriotic ardour, as he relates that “ the 
mail of the English was no better than robes 
of linen ” against the assaults of the Welsh in 
1257, who “rushed upon them out of the 
woods: at Coeth Llathen, in the morning, 
they captured their enemies’ baggage-train ; 
whilst at Kemeren, by mid-day, they burst in 
upon the mailed Englishmen and manfully 
laid iow from their armour-clad horses the 
famous Saxons, and trod them under the hoofs 
of horses, under horsemen and footmen, in the 
moors, in the ditches, and the valleys, and 
there more than three thousand Saxons died 
upon that day.” The last incident of interest 
is that of the close of the struggle by the be- 
trayal and death of the gallant Prince David. 
It is, doubtless, very agreeable to an editor 
to feel quite at ease with respect to the cost of 
the volume placed under his charge ; but in the 
case before us he should remember that on the 
care exhibited by those who fill his position, 
the annual grant of money devoted to the pro- 
duction of this class of books materially depends. 
Mr. Williams provides us with a glossary, in 
which he condescends to explain at length 
such words as ‘ abbas,” ‘ archiepiscopus,” 
“‘archidiaconus,” ‘‘adventus Domini,” “prior,” 
“ arx,” ‘ castrum,” ‘ baculus,” ‘ vallum,” 
* schisma,” “* calendg,” and numberless others 
of the same kind. This is too bad. Does Mr. 
Williams write for boys of the fourth form, or 
for scholars? We cannot forbear, by way of 
caution, to give only three specimens of this 
monstrous trifling :—‘ Bastard (Bastardd. W. 
i. e. base-born), a bastard, Willelmus Bastard, 
William the Bastard.” ‘ Papa, the Pope; the 
term was anciently applied to some clergymen 
in the Greek Church, but by usage it is parti- 
cularly appropriated in the Latin Church to 
the Bishop of Rome, who formerly had great 
authority in these kingdoms.” ‘ Trinitas. 
Three Persons in one God. The Trinity.” 
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These are only samples of similar absurdities, 
which really amount to gratuitous imperti- 
nence. At the foot of his note upon “ abbas,” 
he pompously appends the names of Cowell 
and Blount as his authorities; but unfortu- 
nately, even the word “ Vespera [Vesperz ?], 
Vespers,” is too much for correct elucidation 
by our editor when left to himself ; he defines 
it ‘* Vespers,” “i.e. from about four o'clock to 
about seven, when Compline begins!” We feel 
bound to point out this vexatious waste of 
valuable space, because there was a good op- 
portunity afforded of providing a useful vo- 
cabulary of many difficult medizeval words, 
and especially of geographical terms, which 
abound, and are left wholly unexplained in 
the volume. We, in no unfriendly spirit, re- 
commend Mr. Williams (as he seems to bea 
favourite with the Master of the Rolls) in fu- 
ture to submit his glossary to some competent 
friend for revision, and take a little more lei- 
sure for the composition of a preface, as Horace 
said before us :— 


“Sed tamen admiror, quo pacto judicium illud 
Fugerit.” 





PAST AND PRESENT SOCIETY.* 


Are Englishmen nowadays better or worse 
than their ancestors were a century and a half 
ago? What is the difference between the 

ces and follies of modern society, and those 
of the time of Anne? Or is there only a 
difference in form and none in reality? Are 
people more sensible and more virtuous now 
than they were then, or have we only changed 
the direction, not the intensity, of foolery and 
viciousness ? A man would be very glad if at 
fifty he could have laid before him a faithful 
picture of what he was at five-and-twenty, 
physically, morally, and intellectually, from 
which he might judge what progress he had 
made in the interva: and in what direction. 
So we who profess to feel an interest in what 
is and has been going on in society, ought to 
be glad of an opportunity of comparing its 
foibles and the wickedness in the middle of the 
nineteenth century with those at the beginning 
of the eighteenth. Luckily we have a toler- 
ably accurate account of the misdoings of those 
old days in the pages of those pleasant, im- 
mortal satirists, Steele and Addison, the ‘ Tatler’ 
and the ‘ Spectator,’ who described their age, 
while essaying to reform it, and whose TS 
seem to have the same object that as Motitre 
assigned to Comedy, corriger les hommes en les 
divertissant. 

The volume before us aims at detaching the 
narrative or story of the Tatler ‘so as to 
form a sort of novelette.” This has already 
been done in the case of the Spectator: Sir 
bi de Coverley is the counterpart of Isaac 
Bickerstaff, the philosopher of the Tatler, 
whose history, opinions, and lucubrations are 
here collected together, and illustrated with 
notes and a The editor has append- 
ed some very useful explanations; his introduc- 
tion, on the contrary, is neither very useful 
nor very ornamental, but would seem to have 
been inserted from a notion in the mind of 
Mr. Montgomery, that the Tatler would not 
be gene “4 read without credentials from 
himself. For instance, after quoting John- 
son’s saying about “‘ grievances, which if they 
produce no lasting calamities, impress hourly 





* History, Opinions, and Lucubrations of Isaac Bickerstaff, 
Esq. From the ‘ Tatler,’ by Steele and Addison. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Illustrations, by H. R. Montgomery. | 
(Longmans. ) 


Illustrated with a series of Photographs. 








vexation,” the editor, two pages further on, 
expands it in the following gorgeous passage :— 


“Tf we consider that the greater bulk of the un- 
happiness and inquietude of life does not result so 
much from great and overwhelming calamities, 


which are not merely of rare occurrence, but when | 


they do happen, stun the mind and render it in a 
great degree insensible—but from small and ever- 
recurring grievances, for the most part not necessary 
or unavoidable, but resulting fromthe prejudices, 
passions, follies, ignorances, or vices of ourselves or 
others ; surely he who sets himself to the task of 
aiding to free us from these monsters, giants, and 
tyrants of our peace, or of mitigating the malignity 
of their sway, and who heightens the boon by ap 
pearing only in the character of an agreeable friend 
and companion, is entitled to be regarded as an 
eminent benefactor of his species.” 


What can the reader have done to deserve 
this? It is pleasant to turn from modern fine 
writing—* the monster, giant, and tyrant” of 
our literary peace—to the vivacious and sensi- 
ble style of Steele and Addison ; it is possible 
indeed that the editor has written all this to 
serve as a foil to the text. When will editors 
learn that the less they say, the more they 
shine? This apart, Mr. Montgomery deserves 
our thanks for the preparation of this volume, 
which reproduces in a com and pleasant 
shape a series of sketches which it is well 
worth while to read, and read again. As we 
have said, it is well to lose no occasion of com- 
parison of our own social goods and social 
evils with those of a bygone age. It is diffi- 
cult to conduct such a comparison at all fairly. 
Most of us would approach it with a multitude 
of pre-conceptions, which could not fail to 
bias every conclusion ; and society is divided 
into two chief schools, one of which maintains 
that the present is an era of uns vice 
and stupidity, and that people are “‘ mostly 
fools ;” while the disciples of the other hold 
that we are now at the climax of civilization and 
wisdom, and that our great-grandfathers were 
a pack of drowsy humbugs. Setting aside 
these two extreme doctrines, and viewing the 
question philosophically, we shall find that. it 
involves considerations of serious interest. 


On the whole we are inclined to concur with | 


those who, like Mr.’ Buckle, believe that 
though the morality of the individual man is 
something like a fixed quantity, and is much 
at the same height in all ages, that of society 
improves. A virtuous man to-day is probably 
no better than the virtuous man of two hun- 
dred or of two thousand years back. Suppose 
a balance struck between the moral excellencies 
possessed on either side, and it would be hard 
to decide whether the House of Lords had the 
better of the Roman Senate, or the Archbishop 
of Canterbury of Cato the Censor. ‘The an- 
cients and the medizvals had some virtues 
which we have not, and they also lack some 
which we have; but the average would seem 
to be much the same in individual cases now 
as it was then. The characteristic of progress 
is not the raising of the level of virtue itself, 
but the raising of more individuals to the 
existing level ; not the elevation of virtue, but 
its wider diffusion. When we call one age 
morally better than another, we simply mean 
that moral excellence in its various kinds was 
more seco and that a more universal ap- 
proach was made to its highest degree. England 
in the reign of Victoria is better than it was 
under Charles II., becanse a greater number 
of people are more or less good in these times. 
The same is true with certain modifications of 
intellectual advance. If we are at the pains 
to examine all the fine things that are said at 
great congresses about the prodigious enlight- 


/enment of the age we live in, we shall see 





that the sum of the matter is that the results 
of all former intellectual exercise are carefully 
sifted and accumulated, and that intellectual 
knowledge is more universally diffused. The 
wisest man now living is probably not so wise 
as Socrates; he knows more, because he has 
been able to imbibe as much as much as he 
leased of all the knowledge that the world 
acquired since Socrates. But the indivi- 
dual intellect is proportionately no greater. 
Mr. Tennyson could scarcely write an Iliad ; 
Gladstone could not surpass Cicero, nor Lord 
Brougham Demosthenes ; Palmerston is not a 
greater statesman than Pericles; nor Mill a 
more sagacious thinker than Aristotle. 

It is well therefore to bear all this in mind, 
when we are comparing one age with another. 
The advance is relative, not absolute. Men 
progress; Man remains much the same. The 
comparison will generally consist of an inquiry 
into the directions and forms of human virtue 
or vice, rather than a measurement of their 
intensity and strength. 

We have not gone far in investigating the 
points of difference between London in our 
own time, and the London of the Tatler, before 
we are convinced that the difference is one of 
kind, and not of degree. If they had their 
egregious follies, so have we; and a modern 
satirist would find as many butts at which to 
aim his darts, as did Steele or Swift or Addi- 
son. We are surprised to discover, in spite of 
Social Science Congresses, and Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes, and all the other vaunted engines for 
improving and renovating society, that so 
little has been done, comparatively speaking ; 
and we are surprised, moreover, on discovering 
in which direction that little has been done. 
The ‘“ people of quality” seem to have been 
stationary to an extraordinary degree ; and it 
is only the lower strata in which there has 
been any considerable improvement. 

It is well, by the way, to remember that the 
originals of the sketches of contemporary sa- 
tirists are for the most part found in the me- 
tropolis, and that consequently the picture is 
never more than partially comprehensive. 
Capital cities, if they are centres of civiliza- 
tion, are also centres of vice, and nurseries of 
folly. Wherever men are gathered together 
in considerable numbers, you are sure to find 
both the noblest and strongest, and the mean- 
est and weakest, elements of humanity. Still 
if we desire a veracious and comprehensive 
account of the state of a nation, we must not 
attend solely to satirists. In reading Juvenal, 
we are too apt to forget that there was an- 
other and better fashion of life in most of the 
towns outside the walls of Rome, than in the 
midst of the reeking Suburra ; and that roy- 
stering sparks did not infest the streets of the 
Italian boroughs as they did those of the 
great capital. So in Johnson’s London, the 
imitation of Juvenal’s third Satire, the vices 
are those of London only, and had no exist- 
ence in the country towns. The comparative 
closeness with which Johnson, in assailing the 
evils of the English capital, adheres to his 
model, indicates what we have already alluded 
to, the elism namely between the vices 
of one age and those of another: London in 
the eighteenth century furnished as good ma- 
terial for pungent satire, as the Eternal City 
in the first. The Tatler again is essentially 
the satirist of town. In fact the country was 
too dull to give scope to his powers. In our 
own day, town is not the only scene of the 
weakness or wickedness which the satirist loves 
to scourge ; and yet Punch is to all intents and 

urposes a genuine cockney. 

If Steele had been alive now, he might 
have ridiculed the strange elasticity of morals, 
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which allow an opera-dancer and a popular 

preacher to share tolerably equally in aristo- 

cratic admiration, and the pets of the ballet 

to stand in albums and portrait-galleries next 

to pets of the pulpit. om his own time, he 
talked about ‘the familiar wenches that sit 
laughing among the men” at the play ; if he 
had been able to take a walk in the Park any 
day in May or June in 1861, he would have 
seen that these familiar wenches are still sup- 

ported by public opinion, and still take their 
walks abroad. We hear in the Zatler, how- 
ever, of none of that imitation of ‘ familiar 
wenches” by virtuous women, of which so 
much is said nowadays. There is in our time 
a quarter of London abutting on the most fa- 
shionable district, and presenting a nightly 
spectacle, whose infamy neither the London of 
Steele or Johnson, nor the Rome of Juvenal, 
nor any other city of any other age, could 
have in any degree rivalled. Stiff dinner- 
parties, crowded conversaziones, charitable ba- 
vaars, and all the other paraphernalia of a 
season, are characteristics of our glorious nine- 
teenth century civilization which would give a 
satirist plenty of employment for his time and 
powers. If we descend a little lower in the 
social scale, there, too, is still much brutal ab- 
surdity to be attacked: we need only remind 
the reader of the hordes that flock nightly to 
hear a man with a blackened face, sing songs 
of negro gibberish, which have neither tune 
nor melody nor wit nor even meaning; or to 
see a companion buffoon, amid gradually in- 
creasing acclamations pant forth a piece of in- 
effable trash, as well as the jumping which he 
carries on at the same time, and which is the 
attraction of his performance, will permit him; 
neither, considering the present degraded state 
of popular taste, need we be surprised to find 
that one of these “‘ caterers for public amuse- 
ment,” in return for dressing himself like a 
second-rate costermonger, and howling out his 
monotonous and unmeaning chants, is at this 
moment receiving a salary of something like | 
two thousand a year—that is to say, twice the | 
stipend of a Dean. ‘True, he is a Dean, in 

his own vocation. 

We suspect, therefore, that a more intimate 

investigation, for which this is not the place, 
would probably confirm the opinion that people 
have only changed the form of their absurdi- 
ties, and have neither diminished their number 
nor their absurdness. We are wiser and better 
in some things; but folly and vice seem ever to 
break out in new places, if the old are healed. 
It may be asked, then, to what purpose is all 
this advocacy of more extensive education, and 
what is the ultimate advantage of all the tremen- 
dous efforts that are being made for what is 
commonly viewed as popular improvement? In 
reply, we have only to argue, that the fact, or 
what we consider to be the fact, that there are 
as many absurd and vicious practices afloat 
now as there were a hundred years ago, only 
shows that in the gradual refinement of the 
organism of society, a century is too limited a 
period in which to have wrought any very per- 
ceptible difference. When the tendency of 
change is towards decay, the progress is swift 
enough; but the growth of civilization is a 
matter of seons, not of centuries, and the spirit 
of the wise philanthropist ought to be one of 
confidence in the great law that no force is 
ever lost, of contidence that every attempt to 
diffuse a love of knowledge and virtue must 
sooner or later bring forth its fruit. 

We may notice one point which indicates 
an actual deterioration in modern times, or at 
least. in the literature of the times: we mean 
the prevalent conversion of satire into cyni- 

cism. Modern writers confound the two; our 








Now Steele could see all this as clearly as 
Solomon or Mr. Thackeray, and yet he loved 
not the text as one to treat on. 


about the shipwreck ; how a packet-boat was 


ewe were two women of fashion, who 
€ 


declaring that it was better for their children 


satirists are all cynics. They glory in dwelling 
upon the vanity of things,—the treachery of 
friends, the inconstancy of love, the emptiness 
of fortune, the inconsistency of all men and 
women,—and they raise a lugubrious pean, | 
a strange mixture of savage glee and mournful | 
regret, Vanitas vanitatum, omnia vanitas ! 
“How spake of old the Royal Seer? 
(His text is one I love to treat on.) 


This life of ours, he said, is sheer 
Mataiotes Mataioteton.” * 


Here is an 
illustration. Our readers remember his story 
cast away upon a rock, and everybody did 
their best to swim away; how among the 


ged of their husbands not to leave them; 
how one husband clasped his wife to his bosom, 
and prepared to die with her; while the other, 


that one of them should live than both perish, 
swam away to shore; and, finally, how by a 
great piece of good luck next to a miracle, the 
ship was preserved. But observe how the 
writer continues :— 


“Tt is with a secret sorrow and vexation of mind 
that I must tell the — of the story, and let my 
reader know that this faithful pair, who were ready 
to have died in each other’s arms, about three years 
after their escape, upon some trifling disgust, grew 
to a coldness at first, and at length bp out to such 
a degree, that they left one another, and parted for 
ever.... 1 must confess there is something in the 
changeableness and inconstancy of human nature, 
that very often both dejects and terrifies me. What- 
ever I am at present, I tremble to think what I may 
be. While I find this principle in me, how can I 
assure myself that I shall be always true to my God, 
my friend, or myself? In short, without constancy 
there is neither love, friendship, or virtue in the 
world.” 


We can imagine how a modern satirist 
would have told this story; the significant 
abruptness with which he would have con- 
cluded the narrative, and the short, pleasant, 
humorous way in which he would have told 
the dénouement, without any comment or moral, 
save the implied one,—‘* What a set of shallow, 
fickle hypocrites we mortals are!” 


In conclusion, there is one of the papers in | 


the Tatler which we would especially com- 
mend to the attention of our fair readers; 
we mean the one headed with a verse from 
Ovid, to the effect that nowadays a lady is 
the least part of herself—pars minima est ipsa 
puella sui. In this paper Mr. Bickerstaff 
describes how he held a trial over the petti- 
coat of the period: he had ordered a jury of 
matrons to be impanelled for the clearing up 
of any difficult points that might arise. The 
criminal was a lady who had been apprehended 
when coming out of the puppet-show, some 
three nights before: upon being brought to 
the court, it was found that she was unable to 
get in, by reason of her tremendous petticoat ; 
whereupon Mr. Bickerstaff dispatched his jury 
to ascertain whether there were any private 
reasons why she should not make her appear- 
ance without the obnoxious garment. After 
these preliminaries, the petticoat was intro- 
duced by means of a peculiar engine, and 
being drawn up to the top of the hall bya 
pulley, spread itself out like ‘‘a very splendid 
and ample canopy” over the heads of the as- 
sembled court; and the judge tells us, that he 
‘* entered upon the whole cause with t sa- 
tisfaction, as he sat under the shadow of it.” 
The owner and criminal was a beautiful young 





damsel, with so 
the judge bade 
and be seated upon a little crock at his left 


a face and shape, that 
er come out of the crowd, 


hand. She proved to be of good sense, and 
when questioned as to whether she was ‘ the 
inhabitant” of the ent above them, re- 
plied that ‘‘ she would be very glad to see an 
example made of it, notwithstanding it was 
her own petticoat; and that she wore it for 
no other reason but that she had a mind to 
look as big and burly as other persons of her 
quality ; that if, she laid it aside people would 
think she was not made like other women.” 
We need not go further into the details of the 
trial, but simply say, that after petitions had 
been heard on behalf of the woollen-manufac- 
turers, the rope-makers, and the Greenland 
traders in whalebone, and after a gentle in- 
sinuation as to the occasional utility of the 
fashion in’ preserving the honour of families, 
the judge decided that the garment was con- 
demned, and that its use must be discontinued. 
Having just returned from hearing Mme. Lind- 
Goldschmidt at Exeter Hall, we say from the 
bottom of our hearts, Amen. 





OLMSTED’S “ COTTON KINGDOM.”* 


WE are glad that Mr. Olmsted has spoken. 
We have been waiting with some impatience 
to hear his voice raised in vindication of the 
policy of the North, and at last we have been 
gratified. He has a right to he listened to 
with respect, for perhaps no man has studied 
so closely as he has the social economy of both 
North and South. Nor is he an enthusiast : 
his words are the words of ical common 
sense: he is not run away with by sentiment. 
No one who has read his former volumes, upon 
which these two are based, would think of ac- 
cusing him of being actuated by passion. He 
is a keen, shrewd observer, and an impartial 
weigher of pros and cons: he would not un- 
hesitatingly condemn even slavery could it be 
proved to his satisfaction that it was advan- 
tageous—we do not say as Southerners assert 
—both for master and slave, but for either 
master or slave. But he has seen with his own 
eyes, heard with his own ears, and communed 
with his own mind, and he has arrived at the 
deliberate conviction that it is antagonistic to 
the interests of each. And Mr. Olmsted is 
evidently a cool, calculating man : he has none 
of the rabid fanaticism of Mr. Helper. And 
we speak thus notwithstanding the abundance 
of bitterness and prejudice which Mr. De Bow 
rofesses, not without some little ground, to 
find in Mr. Olmsted’s account of the seaboard 
Slave States, of Texas, and of the South- 
western frontier ; but the bitterness strikes us 
as being rather that of honest disappointment 
than gratified malice, and the prejudice only 
that which must exist in the mind of a free 
man inst the very name of slavery, but 
which is not strong enough to prevent him 
from examining with sang-froid the effects of 
the institution. Such a man’s opinion, we 
think, is fairly entitled to respect on any mat- 
ter, more particularly on one which concerns 
the very existence of the United States. He 
or no man has had an opportunity of judgin 
whether or no it would be for the interest o 
North and South, as it is the fashion in some 
quarters to assert, 1o separate without more 
ado into two distinct republies, and draw a 
litical line of demarcation between them, 
ollowed, as it must needs be for purposes of 
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defence, by an artificial line of forts and fron- 
tier-guards and other devices for ensuring per- 
“wees warfare between countries inseparable 

y nature. Mr. Olmsted utters no high-sound- 
ing ambiguities upon this point: his language 
is simple, plain, and downright: it breathes 
no word of compromise, allows no suspicion of 
ultimate disunion. He says:—‘‘The moun- 
tain ranges, the valleys, and the great waters 
of America all trend north and south, not east 
and west. An arbitrary political line may 
divide the north part from the south part, but 
there is no such line im nature; there can be none 
socially.” And again :—* Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland are eich much better adapted for 
an independent government, and under an in- 
dependent: government would be far more likely 
to live at peace with England, than the South 
to remain peacably separated from the North 
of this country.” 

It must be either war’ tothe knife, or the 
larger, more wealthy, more commercial, more 
resourceful country inevitably sucks into the 
whirling eddies of its industrial’ Maelstrém the 
trading ‘folk amongst its neighbours, and so 
gradually absorbs the countries themsel yes; and 
they who began their ‘acquaintance at the 
sword’s point eventually ply side by side the 
ploughshare. Oncé more we read !— 


“It is said that theSouth can never be subju- 
gated. . It znust. be, or ;we, must. ; It must, be, or 
not only our American repnblic is a failure, but our 

lish justice and our English law and our En- 
glish freedom are failures, This Southern repudia- 
tion of obligations upon the result of an election is 
but a clearer warning than we have had before, that 
these catinot’ be maintained ‘in this land any longer 
in such intimate association with slavery as we have 
hitherto tried to hope that they might: ‘We now 
know that we must give them up, or give up tryin 
to accommodate ourselves to what the South has de- 
clared, and demonstrated, to be the necessities of its 
state of society. Those necessities would not be less, 
but, on the contrary, far more imperative, were the 
South an independent people. the South has 
reason to declare itself independent of our long- 
honoured constitution, and of our common court of 
our common laws, on account of a past want of in- 
variable 'tendeméss On the “part of each one of our 
people towards its necessities, how long could we 
calculate to beable to'preserve ourselves from oecur- 
rences which would be deemed to abrogate the obli- 
gations of a mere treaty of peace? A treaty of 
peace with the South as.a foreign power would bea 
cowardly armistice, a cruel aggravation and prolonga- 
tion of war, 

“Subjugation! TI do not choose, the word, but 
take it, and use it in the only sense in which it can 
be applicable.’ This is a Republic, and the South 
must come under the yoke of freedom, not to work 
for us, but to work with ‘us, on equal terms, as a 
free people. To work with us, for the security of a 
state of society, the ruling purpose and tendency of 
which, spite of all its bendings heretofore, to the 
necessities of slavery ; spite of the incongruous fo- 
reign elements which it has had. constantly to ab- 
sorb and incorporate ; spite of a strong element of 
excessive backwoods individualism, has, beyond all 
question, been favourable to sound and safe progress 
in knowledge, civilization, and Christianity, To 
this yoke’ the head of the South must now be lifted, 
or we must ‘bend our necks to that of slavery, con- 
senting and submitting, even more than we have 
been willing to do heretofore, to labour and fight, 
and pay for the dire needs‘of a small portion of our 
people living in an exceptional state of society, in 
which Cowper's poems must not be read aloud with- 
out the precautions against the listening of family 
servants; in which it, may be treated as a crime 
against the public safety to teach one of the labour- 
ing classes to write ; in which the names of Wilber- 
force and Buxton are execrated ; within which the 
slave-trade is perpetuated, and at the capital of 
whose rebellion, black seamen born free, taken pri- 
soners, in merchant ships, not in arms, are even al- 


ready sold into slavery with 4s little hesitation as | 





even in Barbary. One system or the other is to 
thrive and extend, and eventually possess and go- 
vern this whole land. 

“This has been long felt and acted upon at the 
South; and the purpose of the more prudent and 
conservative men, now engaged in the attempt to 
establish a new government in the South, was for a 
long time simply to obtain an advantage for what 
was talked of as ‘reconstruction;’ namely a process of 
change in the form and rules of our government that 
would disqualify us of the Free States from offering 
any resistance to whatever was demanded of our go- 
vernment, for the end in view of the extension and 
eternal maintenance of slavery. Thatmen+to whom 
the terms prudent and conservative can in any way be 
applied, should not have foreseen that such a scheme 
must be unsuccessful, only presents one more illus- 
tration of that, of which the people of England have 
had many in their own history, the moral Myopism, 
to which the habit of almost constantly looking 
down and never up to mankind, always predisposes. 
That the true people of the United’ States conld 
have ‘allowed the mutiny to proceed so far, before 
rising in their strength to resist it, is due chiefly to 
the instinctive reliance which every grumbler really 
gets to have under our forms of society in the ulti- 
nate common-sense of the great body of the people, 
and to the incredulity with which the report has 
been regarded that’ slavery had made such a vast 
difference between the character of the South and 
that of the country at large. Few were fully con- 
vinced that the whole proceedings of the ‘insurgents 
meant anything else than a more than usually bold 
and scandalous way of playing the game of brag, to 
which we lad been so long used in our politics, and 
of which the people of England had a little experi- 
ence shortly before the passage of a certain Relorm 
Bill. The i t effect of the first shotted-gun that 
was fired proves this. ‘We knew then that we had 
to subjugate slavery, or be subjugated by it. 

“ Peace is now not possible until the people of the 
South are well convinced that the form of society, 
to fortify which is the ostensible purpose of the war 


8 | into which they have been plunged, is not worthy 


fighting for, or until we think the sovereignty of 
our convictions of Justice, Freedom, Law, and the 
conditions of Civilization in this land to be of less 
worth than the lives and property of our generation. 
“From the St. Lawrence to the Mexican Gulf, 
freedom must everywhere give way to the necessities 
of slavery, or slavery must be accommodated to th 
necessary incidents of freedom.” , 


And “where the hopes and sympathies of 
Englishmen will be,” says, Mr. Olmsted, ‘ we 
well know.” We would fain believe that they 





) will. be found, in the majority of instances, 
; upon the side which is hallowed by the  pre- 
_sence of freedom ; but we cannot shut our eyes 
' to the fact that we have amongst us many, very 
many, who sympathize with the South from 
some idea that Southerners are more chival- 
rous, more gentlemanlike, more English-like, 
and have always been more well-disposed to- 
wards England—their chief. customer—than 
Northerners.. For their chivalry and generally 
gentlemanlike behaviour Mr. Olmsted has not 
much to say ; but then he may be, though he 
does not give us the idea of being, a bad and 
prejudiced judge. Their liking for England 
may be accounted for on the same grounds 
upon which a grocer feels'a liking for a man 
with a large family who consumes quantities 
of tea and sugar, and pays his bill with regu- 
larity ; and we should not feel that the grocer 
was entitled on that account to the sympathies 
of his customer in a matter wherein that cus- 
tomer’s principles were compromised. Weare 
aware that there is a Lancastrian clique which 
would advocate our breaking the Southern 
blockade, and that that clique has foynd a 
mouthpiece in a gallant captain, M.P. for 
Harwich ; but we do not think that the pre- 
sent age of Englishmen will suffer itself to be 
shamed for the sake of pleasing a Lancastrian 
clique, or of endorsing the more audacious than 
honourable propositions of a not very distin- 








uished member of Parliament. According to 

. Olmsted and other authorities, the cotton 
States are dependent for a subsistence, and 
that not in many instances a magnificent one, 
upon their cotton; and the present crisis, should 
no foreign power interfere between North 
and South, and should the North be able to 
maintain a sufficient blockade, must either, by 
starving the South into submission, prove the 
truth of the statements of the authorities we 
have mentioned, and give glory to the North 
and Freedom, or confound: for ever untrust- 
worthy statisticians, and end in the triumph of 
the South and slavery. 

It would be tedious and unnecessary (since 
they have before been published) to discuss 
Mr. Olmsted’s views upon Cotton and Slavery ; 
to follow him in all his journeys, review all his 
experiences, and set forth all the arguments 
whereby he has been led. to his belief that free- 
grown cotton would be more profitable than 
slave, and that slavery is, in fact, the one im- 
pediment to the progress of the South. But 
when his Journey in the Back Country was pub- 
lished some time ago, we made notes of a de- 
seription which he gives of Slave management 
on the largest scale, which we here append. 
Most of ,what,.we noted down appears in the 
present volumes, but not.all. It suggests a 
theme for, Negrocolics, after. the fashion of 
Virgil’s. Bucolics: Tityrus being represented 
by an overseer, the patula fagus by a cotton- 
tree; the tentis avena by a stout whip; the 
white-fleeced flocks by a swarthy gang of 
‘* niggers ;” whilst the words, instead of re- 
echoing Amaryllis, ring with cries of ‘Oh! 
God, Massa; don’t, Massa!” The estate de- 
scribed is upon a tributary of the Mississippi : 
it consists of four adjoining plantations ; each 
plantation is under an overseer, and the over- 
seers subordinate to a manager. These five 
men are the only whites on the estate. Each 
overseer has under his direction more than a 
hundred negroes ; each regulates the hours of 
work on his own plantation ; and each appor- 
tions at his discretion the periods of rest. 
These appear to be generally from half an hour 
to an hour at eight o'clock a.m., for breakfast, 
and the same time at noon for dinner ; whilst 
the hours of work commence before sun-rise 
and terminate after sun-set. ‘The negroes, 
like horses, are encouraged at their work by 
shouts and the significant cracking of the whip. 
That severe discipline must be necessary, where 
the proportion of blacks to whites is so over- 
whelming, to secure personal safety and at the 
same time extort the required ‘‘ tale” of cot- 
ton, is obvious ; and that there is “‘ very little 
probability that any excessive severity would 
be restrained by fear of the law.” Indeed, 
when it is considered that, though Jaws for the 
protection of negroes have been humanely 
framed, the testimony of negroes is not re- 
ceived as evidence in court, one cannot con- 
ceive by what ingenious arrangement a negro 
could possibly prefer a complaint against a 
cruel overseer. It is satisfactory to know that 
the negroes are in the main well cared for, and 
are supplied with the necessaries of physical 
existence abundantly. A large proportion live 
in commodious cottages, the rest in log-huts ; 
each family has a fowl-house and hog-sty, and 
in them fowls and pigs; they dine to repletion 
upon bacon, teend and molasses; they have 
their allowance of food weighed out and dis- 
tributed to the head of each family weekly— 
to wit, “for each person, 3 pounds of pork, 
1 peck of meal, and, from January to July, 
1 quart of molasses. Monthly, in addition, 1 
pound tobacco, and 4 pints salt.” Each family 
cooks for itself, at any time that seems good 
between nightfall and daybreak ; and each has 
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a garden, the product of which they frequently 
sell, as also their eggs and fowls and bacon. 
They set traps, moreover, for racoons, rabbits, 
and turkeys, and in this way obtain a great 
deal of game. Most of the families buy a 
barrel of flour every year, a practice which the 
manager endeavours to encourage by furnish- 
ing them with it at less than cost price; for he 
wisely prefers that they should spend their 
money in this way rather than in liquor. But 
man that is born of woman—even a. black 
woman—is liable to disease, and needs medical 
treatment. A physician, however, is scarcely 
ever employed ; the manager acts in that ca- 
pate Let us see how application is made to 
uim-in. his character of Aisculapius. Imagine 
him at breakfast with Mr. Olmsted; enter an 
old negro woman, who say8:— 

Dat gal’s bin bleedin’ again dis mornin’. 

Man. How much did she bleed ? 

Neg. About a pint, sir. 

Man, Very well; Tl call and see her after 
breakfast. 

Neg. I.come up for some sugar of lead, master ; 
I gin her some powdered alum ‘fore I come away. 

Man, Very well; you can have some. 


After breakfast accordingly the manager 
rides over, examines ¢he woman, and pre- 
scribes for her “in a kind manner.” He then 
asks the nurse if any one else is sick. 


Nurse. Oney dat woman Carline. 

‘ Man. What do you think is the matter with 
er? 

Nurse. Well, I don’t tink dere’s anyting de mat- 
ter wid her, masser; I mus’ answer you for true, 
I don’t tink ‘anyting de matter wid her, oney she’s 
a little sore from dat whippin’ she’ got. 


So the manager goes to see “‘ Car’line,” who 
is in bed groaning, and to all outward appear- 
ance in great agony: he feels her pulse, ex- 
amines her tongue, tells her she isn’t ill at all, 
and concludes, ‘‘ I’ve heard of your tricks ; you 
had a chill when I came to see you yesterday 
morning; you had a chill when the mistress 
came here, and you had a chill when the 
master came. I never knew a chill to last the 
whole day. So you'll just get up now and go 
the field, and if you don’t work smart, you'll 
get a dressing; do you hear?” ‘ Car’line” 
has a bad character, or the manager would 
fear to make her go to work in her condition ; 
but, says he, ‘‘ her pulse is steady, and her 
tongue perfectly smooth. We have to be sharp 
with them; if we were not, every negro on the 
estate would be abed.” 

The manager is described as a man “ of 
poetic temperament ;” but ‘‘ the poetic ” does 
not seem to get beyond his temperament. It 
may be the reason that there are no regu- 
lar rules for maintaining cleanliness amongst 
the negroes, notwithstanding that the manager 
pronounces them ‘ the filthiest. people in the 
world.” Of clothes they are allowed two sum- 
mer suits and one winter; besides which they 
are often presented with and purchase for 
themselves divers articles of finery, so that a 
“‘ driver.” is seen at his duty in ‘a splendid 
enone coat of an officer of the flying artil- 
e Rid 

It is worthy the attention of those who ad- 
vocate the employment of womeu in all kinds 
of occupations, that the ploughing is generally 
performed, and very wall performed, by ne- 
gresses. They are superintended by a negro 
who carries a whip, which he cracks at them 
with much gallantry, permitting them neither 
to dawdle nor to pause at the turning. It 
must not, however, be sup that the whip 
is limited to cracking: whatever may be the 
case so long as it is a negro who holds it, no 





hands than he uses it to some p ** Some 
negroes,” however, “are determined never to 
let a white man whip them.” This determina- 
tion, laudable as it may appear in British eyes, 
leads to woful consequences : “ they will re- 
sist you,” we read, “ when you attempt it; of 
course you must kill them in that case.” Of 
course ; but it seems hard that the negro should 
first of all be sneered at as spiritless, and then 
as soon as he shows a little spirit.be shot like 
a dog,.. Mr. Olmsted gives an account of a 
whipping, the severest which he ever saw ad- 
ministered, in the following terms :— 


“The manner of the overseer who inflicted- the 
punishment, and his subsequent conversation with 
me about it, indicated that it was by no means un- 
usual, in soverity.. I had accidentally encountered 
him,.and he was showing me his plantation: In 
going from one side of it to the other, we had twice 
crossed a deep gully, at the. bottom of which was a 
thick covert of brushwood.. We were crossing it a 
third time, and had nearly passed through the brush, 
when the overseer suddenly stopped his horse, ex- 
claiming, ‘What’s that? Hallo! .who are, you, 
there?’ 

“Tt was a girl lying at full length on the ground 
at the bottom of the gully, evidently intending to 
hide herself from us in the bushes. 

“Who are you there ?’ 

“*Sam’s Sall, sir.’ 

“<* What are you skulking there for ?’ 

“The girl half rose, but gave no answer. 

“Have you been here all day ?’ 

** No, sir,’ 

“* How did you get|there?’ * 

“ The girl made no reply. 

“« Where have you been all day ?” 

“The answer was unintelligible, 

“ After some further questioning, she said her 
father accidentally locked her in, when he went out 
in the morning, 

“¢ How did you manage to get out?’ 

“¢ Pushed a plank off, sir, and crawled out.’ 

“The overseer was silent for a moment, looking 
at the girl, and. then said, ‘ That, won't do; come 
out here’), The girl arose at once, and, walked to- 
wards him, She was about eighteen, years of age. 
A buneh of keys hung at her waist, which the over- 
seer espied, and he said, ‘Your father locked you in; 
but you have got the keys.’ After a little hesita- 
tion, she replied that these were the keys of some 
other locks; her father had the door-key. 

“« Whether her story were'true or false, could have 
been ascertained in two minutes, by riding on to the 
gang with which’ her father was at work; but the 
overseer had made up his mind. 

“<«That won't do,’ said he; ‘get down’ The 
girl knelt on the ground; he got off his horse, and 
holding him with his left hand, struck her eyes or 
forty eevee across the shoulders with his tough, flex- 
ible, ‘raw-hide’ whip (a terrible instrament for the 
purpose). They were all laid on at arm’s Jength, but 
with no appearance of angry excitement on the part 
of the overseer. At every stroke the girl winced ‘and 
exclaimed, ‘ Yes, sir!’ or “Ah, sir!’ or ‘Please, sir!’ 
not groaning or screaming. At length he stopped, 
and said, ‘Now tell me the’ truth.’ The girl re- 
peated’ the same story. . ‘ You have not got enough 
yet,’ said he; ‘pull up your clothes—lie down.’ 
The girl, without any hesitation, without a word or 
look of remonstrance or entreaty, drew closely all 

her garments under her shoulders, and lay down 
upon the ground, with her face toward the overseer, 
who continued to flog her with the raw hide, across 
her naked loins and thighs, with as much strength 
as before. She now shrunk away from him, not 
rising, but writhing, grovelling, and screaming, ‘Oh, 
don't, sir! oh, please stop, master! please, sir! please, 
sir! oh, that’s enough, master! oh, Lord! oh, master, 
master ! oh, God, master, do stop! oh, God, master! 
oh, God, master!” 


Mr. Olmsted relates, in his first volume, a 
story of a scene which he saw in Richmond, 
Virginia. Three rowdies, meeting a perfectly 

ble black man, knock him into the road; 





sooner does the white overseer get it into his 


the darkey offers to fight them, seeing that 





Mr. Olmsted looks inclined to support him, 
and Mr. Olmsted says that he certainly would ; 

we should think, therefore, that he must have 

had.great difficulty in keeping his hands off this 

overseer. But then the overseer was only 

doing what was, or what he thought was, his 

duty. The method adopted in naming ‘‘ black 

cattle ” reminds one of the plan which obtains 

in this country in. the case of racehorses, ex- 

cept that the latter being the superior animals 

have their pedigrees more distinctly noted ; 

but then the most valuable negro never is worth 

so much as a first-rate horse; ‘Sir Peter 

Teazle, or ‘ Eclipse’ or.the ‘ Dutchman’ were 

worth much more, than many a human being 
with even a white skin, @ fortiori with a black ; 

one. therefore speaks respectfully of a well- 

bred colt ; one. describes. him, with, extreme ac- 

curacy, as by ‘ Orlando’ out of ‘ Miss Julia by 
the Cure,’ or, something of that sort, to show 
the blood which runs in, the veins of the pre- 
cious animal; whereas the negro is described 
simply as, Big Jim, or Little Jim, or Eliza’s 
Jim, or Jim, Bob, (i, ¢..the son of Bob), or 
Jim Clarisy (i.e. the son of Clarissa). 

Mr, Olmsted. does not give the best possible 
account of the moral education of negroes ; he 
is a calm, cool, calculating observer, and yet 
his deliberately written description is scarcely 
less appalling than that of the sentimental 
novelist. Unmarried negresses have children 
at fourteen years of age; overseers laugh at 
the idea of those who are married being faith- 
ful ; fornication and adultery are only discou- 
raged when “ they get jealous and quarrel,” 
and, says the overseer, “ we punish t. for 
quarreling, if they don’t quarrel, [don’t mind 
anything about it, but if it makes a muss, I give 
all four of.’em a warming.” ‘The religious 
condition of the slaves is not at all favourably 
mentioned; the are declared to be 
the worst characters upon the plantation ; and 
in contradiction of the generally received opi- 
nion that a religious negro is considered to 
worth a third more in consequence of his greater 
honesty and steadiness, Mr. Olmsted was as- 
sured. that ‘‘a religious negro generally made 
 troble, aud they were glad:to get rid of him.” 
Moreover, ‘the frequency with which the 
slaves use religious phrases of all kinds, the 
readiness with which they engage in what are 
deemed religious’ exercises, and fall into re- 
ligious’ eestasies, with the crazy and jocular 
manner in which they often talk of them” are 
characteristics likely to produce a state of 
mind fraught with exc g danger to their 
masters, As to the religious instruction of 
slaves, widely different..courses are pursued. 
One planter forces his slaves to engage infre- 
ligious exercises ; another enco them; a 
third is a Gallio; but ‘*among wealthier 
slave owners, however, and in all those parts 
of the country where the enslaved portion of 
the population outnumbers the whites, there is 
generally a visible, and often an avowed dis- 
trust of the effect of religious exercises upon 
slayes, and even the ino. ha white clergy- 
men to them is itted, by many with re- 
luctance.” It may not be outof place to men- 
tion here that anatomico-metaphysicians have 
discovered that “‘ real, God-ordained, un- 
changeable Canaanites and peerraon ge 5 cal 
contain in their bones ‘* + hate of lime, 
and —gelatine ;” but as it would be difficult to 
examine the bones of a living specimen, another 
test has been found in the eyes, viz. “‘some- 
thing like the membrana nictitans formed by 
a preternatural enlargement of the plica lunaris 
in the inner canthus.” So that if ever you 
meet a man with this peculiarity, be he black, 
white, brown, or ok you are perfectly at 
liberty to treat him as “a slave, a Canaanite, 
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a fore-ordained goat.” “ A knowledge of THE 
GREAT PRIMARY TRUTH,” writes an American 
Professor, ‘‘ that the negro is a slave by nature, 
and can never be happy, industrious, moral, or 
religious, in any other condition than the one 
he was intended to fill, is of great importance 
to the theologian and the statesman, and to 
all those who are at heart seeking to promote 
his temporal and future welfare ;” but if the 
octilar test is to be applied, it is quite plain that 
any slave, black, white, or yellow, who can 
prove that he is exempt from the nictitant 
membrane should be,entitled to, claim, his free- 
dom. Besides, a creature capable of being 
** happy, ‘industrious, moral,” and“ religious” 
at all would appear to. possess qualities not in- 
compatible with freedom,—qualities seen less 
frequently than is desirable in the very best of 
free men. 

The overwhelming ‘evidence of the eyes is 
well exemplified in the following ‘extract -— 

“¢ Bill, the slave of Mrs, Elizabeth Johnson, who 
stole the coat and five dollars from Richard, a slave 
of J.Cauthorn, .., was ordered thirty by the Mayor 
. .. in disregard of the most solemn protestations of 
innocence on the of Bill. There was an amount 
of villany re in his eyes that could well contra- 
dict all the protestations he could utter for a month.” 


The Mayor must have been a man with no- 
tions of equity not unlike those of the famous 
schoolmaster, who would. say, ‘Come. here, 
fart) I must cane you; you look sucha 





DESPREZ .ON THE REVELATION.* 
Tuer passion for ing; by whatever means 
hallowed ‘or un bo into’ the occult and 
shadowy realm of ‘the future, which has been 
distinctive of mankind from ‘the earliest age, 
and in the most abject stages of enlightenment, 
seems destined never to ‘be' eradicated, to the 
latest. era of man’s history, and the’ highest 
pitch of human civilization. So far from the 
progress of reason and scientifie truth having 
availed to cure this inveterate craving of super- 
stition, it would appear, on the contrary, in 
our day at least, as by a kind of spontaneous 
reaction, to have lent’ an ‘additional impulse 
to the obsolescent craft of the necromancer, 
the wizard, and the i ip oar ‘Never 
in the palmiest days of ‘Thessalian witch-spells 
or, Egyptian thaumaturgy, were the’arts of the 
_ ist, the jugglery of the medium and 

@ mystery-man, more rife, or more bane- 
fully ascendant. 


gly tapt or so gapingly credulous, a 
clienttle of simpletons. Never, assuredly, were 
our clerical Cagliostro’s “ voices,” visions, and 
pseudo-religious tableatix of horror and doom 
ig with more brazen effrontery, or crowned 

y his dupes with more ‘teeming honour and 
pelf. How injurious to the cause of real reli- 
gion must be this pandering of her professors 
to popular credulity,—how fatal to moral and 


intellectual equilibrium this palmistry between | 


the half-knavish and the half-ignorant, this 
ee 3 of divine mysteries for gold, this 
merging of the functions of the priesthood with 
the trickery of the gipsy, indignation forbids 
us calmly to calculate. “When, instead’ of the 
vital themes of Christian doctrine and duty, 
the pulpit is; made to resound with rhapsodies 
of the political or cosmical future, and mstead 
of being edified and advanced in their Chris- 
tian career, thousands are being deluded by 
the merest fables and most baseless prognostics, 


* The Apocalypse Fulfilled. By the Rev. P..S, Desprez 
B.D. (Longmans.) ‘ wits; 





tastrophes, it is time this pernicious, albeit 
lucrative trade, received its appropriate check. 
Averse as we are by instinct and conviction 
from the slightest infraction of genuine liberty 
of opinion, we should not be sorry, as a tutelary 
measure, for the sake of the ignorant and help- 
less classes, to see this whole pest of religious 
charlatanry, together with the medical quacks 
who trade upon the follies and indiscretions of 
the weak and hypochondriacal, brought within 
the summary jurisdiction of the law. Justice, 
however, may be released awhile from the ex- 
ercise of her righteous arm, and the mask torn 
from the face of mendacious pretension, if the 
clear, light of reason and learning be. turned 
into the dark haunts of ,error, and the Word 
of God be rescued from the contempt and 
mishelief. to which such false representations 
must infallibly, ere long, have sunk it, by means 
of a sound; judicious, and critical exegesis, 
based upon the examination of Holy Seripture 
itself, and aided by the.collateral lights\of scho- 
larship, history, and philosophy. 

No better seryice has been done of late in 
this.direction|.by any theologian than. by: the 
Rev. P. S,, Deprez, who, in the volume before 
us, elucidates the diffienlt, and much-perverted 
theme of, the, Apocalypse, on principles which 
have always struck us as the only genuine, de- 
signed, and legitimate key to its mysteries, and 
with a clearness, precision, and logical consis- 
teney which ought, at once to inspire ‘convic- 
tion and disarm imposture.. Treading in the 
steps of Grotius, Eichorn, Lardner, and the 
preterist school of interpreters. generally, and 
mpported in the main by the. later. criticism 
0 





wald, Liicke, and Maurice, Mr..Desprez 
makes it. abundantly clear that the Apocalyptic 
vision was, designed to begin and end with the 
destruction, of Jerusalem, and: the merging of 
the Old, in the New and Perfected dispensation. 
So far from containing a.continuous history, an 
inexhaustible almanack. of the coming fortunes 
of..the church and, the world, down tothe 
end of time, it is intended to comprise the 
three years and a. half,—‘‘ thetime, times, and 
dividing of ,time,”---to. which the literal utter- 
ance of the: inspired narrator, expressly limits 
it.. The whole tenor of the announcement is 
of things which must. “ shortly. come to pass ;” 
‘t Surely, 1 come quickly ;” ‘The time is at 
hand.” On what kind of interpretation can 
such a prediction be extended to a. climax 
which, after many postponements, is, for. the 





S Mo. eg had the jargon ‘ail 
pocalyptic quacks so wide or sympathetic, 
80 thrilling 








present threatened by Dr. Cumming and his 
| Supporters at the aera of grace 1865-8 ? 

Of what, sort, of value must the revelation 
| have been. to the recipient apostle, or to the 
| churches for whose comfort and guidance it 
| Was. imparted, if near eighteen centuries Avere 
required to divulge, from its sealed and mystic 
characters, that Pope and Turk, monsters un- 
known and unimaginable, as yet were to sink 
into the abyss,—that the Imperial Beast, Louis 
Napoleon HI,, should, in 1861, conclude with 
the Jews.a covenant for one week,—that the 
battle of Armageddon ought to have culminated 


by permission of our Scottish hierophant, been 
fixed to come off positively in Palestine before 
1867,—that ships propelled by steam, recog- 
nizable in prophetic story as * vessels of bul- 
rashes,” should convey the 144,000 of the 
sealed to their renovated city, and discoveries 
of gold in California and Australasia should 
furnish the glittering materials of its walls,— 
that the running to and fro of many nations 
should have a reality in railway extension and 
the International Exhibition of Science and 
Art,—and “the increased sale of pianofortes 





(risum tencatis!) form an earnest of the pre- 


With millennial splendours and terrestrial ca- 


in the struggle with Russia in 1854, but has, | P 


paration for millennial harmony”? Poor in- 
deed, and paltry, by the side of these glowing 
anticipations, was the wicked hoax imposed 
upon the credulous editor of a ‘ religious” pe- 
riodical, to the purport that the ‘ Great Eastern,’ 
or Leviathan steamship, her bulk, her super- 
fluous strength, her water-tight compartments, 
her laminated construction, her combined pro- 
pulsion by paddles and screw, the futile at- 
tempts to launch her—even the name of the 
young lady who graced the ineffective cere- 
mony—all were revealed in literal order in 
chapter xli. of the Book of Job, as comfort to 
the suffering patriarch under the combined 
affliction of domestic misery and cutaneous 
irritation. Verily, if thus wild and illusory, 
alternately frivolous and bombastic, are to be 
the ee of our Apocalyptic Zadkiels, com- 
mend us to the wise reticence of Calvin, of 
whom says Scaliger, ‘‘ Sapit Calvinus, quia in 
Apocalypsin non scripsit.” 

Gladly, therefore, do we welcome the inter- 
pretation of a scholar, who writes with com- 
mon sense and theological candour, a Christian 
without partisanship, and a theologiar without 


cant. The Apocalypse, as he convincingly ex- 
plains it, is a grand dramatic over the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the .enthroniza- 


tion of the Church under its Divine; Head, 
as the antitype and successor to the typical 
glories of the older dispensation. The advent 
of the Son of Man was visible, albeit his pre- 
sence was that of power, not of person, in 
the desolation of the city stained with his 
blood and that of his martyred saints, and in 
the foundation of the New Jerusalem, the 
spiritual eternal city, whose ‘‘ builder and 
maker is God.” The book was written, he 
eonsiders, by the Evangelist John, prior to the 
destruction of the city, during the reign of 
Nero, under whose persecuting fury he had 
been banished to Patmos,—consequently, in or 
before the year 68 A.p.— 


“Rev. xvii.—-The date of the Apocalypse is de- 
fined with great clearness and precision. 

“ A woman. is seen sitting on a ‘scarlet-coloured 
Beast.’ That scarlet-coloured Beast is Rome. 

“The Beast has seven heads, which are explained 
to Mean seven mountains, and also to signify seven 


BS. 

“Five of these kings are fallen,’ says St. John, 
‘and one is,’—one was. in existence at’ the time of 
the writing of the Apocalypse. 

“This fixes the date of thé book to the reign of 
Nero, Five emperors had fallen when St.John was 
banished to. Patmos by Nero, and St.! John wrote 
the book during the reign of the’ sixth, ; (It is wor- 
thy of notice, that, according to the Jewish mode of 
reckoning the emperors of Rome, Nero was the 
sixth emperor. Josephus tells us (and his testimony 
is very valuable, because it shows the manner in 
which the Jews of that day reckoned the Roman 
emperors) that * Augustus was the second emperor.’ 

“ Julius Caesar, then, was the first; Augustus the 
second ; Tiberius, third ; Caius, or Caligula, fourth ; 
Claudius, fifth: these were the five who had fallen, 
‘and one is,—Nero, the sixth, under whose reign 
of terrible persecution the Apocalypse was written. 

“This fixes the date of the Apocalypse com- 
letely. 

“Nero died a.p. 68 ; Jerusalem fell a.p. 70; .con- 
sequently the Apocalypse must have been written 
previons to the destruction of Jerusalem.” 


The meaning and scope of this book must 
have been clearly intelligible, not only to the 
inspired seer himself, but to those for whose 
benefit it was revealed—the body of Christians 
exposed to the combined hate and violence of 
Jew and Roman, It foretells for their com- 
fort the speedy downfall of the former, by the 
agency of that power seated upon the Seven 
Hills, by whom “Babylon,” the mother of 





harlots, the murderess of the saints, had been 
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hitherto upheld. The woes predicted are to 
fall upon ‘them that dwell on the earth,” 
“the kings of the earth,” “ the + men of 
the earth,” “ the merchants of the earth,” ‘‘ the 
great city which had dominion over the kings 
of the earth.” The “earth,” in the mouth of 
a genuine Hebrew, in accordance with the 
well-known usage both of sacred and contem- 
porary secular writers, can have no other re- 
ference than to the land of Judea. It has 
nothing to do with the surface of the globe at 
large, or with the history of the whole human 
race,—a modern conception utterly foreign to 
the exclusive point of view of the Hebrew and 
those whom he addressed. 


“This is the key to the whole book. Our Lord 


appears to St. John, directs him to tell the Churches | 


that he is about to come immediately, and then de- 
tails the object and nature of his coming. Bear this 


in mind as the scope and the aim of the Revelation, | 


and every difficulty will vanish. The book will be 
no longer unintelligible. Its meaning will be as 


evident to you as it must have been, to those who | 


first heard its warnin They must have perfectly 


known that ‘the earth’ meant Judea; ‘the dwell- | 


ers in the earth,’ the Jews ; ‘the kings of the earth,’ 
the princes of Palestine; ‘the merchants of the 


earth,’ the traffickers of the Holy Land; ‘the great | 
city which reigneth over the kings of the earth,’ the | 


metropolis, the royal city. They must have tho- 
roughly known, that ‘the whole world” signified 
the Roman empire, ‘ the kindreds, and tongues, and 
eople, and nations, the Gentiles who were not 
ews ; ‘the kings of the whole world,’ ihe Roman 
rinces ; ‘the kings of the East,’ the monarchs about 
juphrates, Not a doubt could have occurred to 
their minds as to what was intended by the ‘cities 
of the nations,’ i.c. Gentile cities ; or what city was 


unmistakably distinguished from every other city, | 


as ‘the great city,’ ‘the holy city, ‘the beloved 
city,’ the city which the Gentiles should tread down. 
Bear this in mind, and much of the difficulty of the 
Apocalypse will disappear.” 


We can but refer our readers to the author’s 
own clear and graphic delineation for a detailed 
review of the reasoning by which this great and 
serninal Pipneiple is carried through the several 
scenes of the Apocalyptic drama, and the suc- 
cessive episodes in its majestic vision shown to 
admit of no other satisfactory interpretation. 
Upon the vexed question of the seven trumpets 
and vials he is particularly happy in substan- 
tiating the fact, most im t to the student 
of Jewish symbolism, that a real identity of 
events is intended under a dualistic series of 
imagery. These events are the various plagues 
of drought, famine, pestilence, internal strife, 
Roman invasion, bloodshed, and death, which 
God ‘would bring upon the accursed land of 
Judea. The time during which these inflic- 
tions were to continue is no less strongly 
marked by the consilience of several indepen- 
dent data of calculation :— 


“ According to Daniel, the period is ‘a time, 
times, and a half, or ‘a thousand two hundred and 
ninety days.’ According to the Apocalypse, the 
ain is ‘forty and two months,’ ‘a thousand two 

‘uudred and threescore days.’ I consider these pe- 
riods to be identical, and the 1290 days of. Jewish 
or Babylonian reckoning to be equivalent to the 
1260 days—the forty-two months—of Roman 
reckoning mentioned in the Apocalypse. 

“Tt is very remarkable that the periods of time 
observed in the Apocalypse are the same :— 

“The Gentiles are to tread the holy city under 
foot a time, times, and a half—1260 days, 42 months, 
3} years, 

“The witnesses are to prophesy a time, times, 
and a half—1260 days, 42 months, 34 years. 

“The woman is to be fed in the wilderness a 
time, times, and a half—1260 days, 42 months, 34 


years, 
“ She is to be nourished for a time, times, and a 
half—1260 days, 42 months, 33 years. 
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“ Power is given to the Beast (Rome) to continue 
a time, times, and a half—1260 days, 42 months, 
33 years.” 


Not Papal Rome, but Rome Pagan, is the 
Beast coming up “ out of the sea,” whose mark 
| is the mystical 666. ‘The other Beast coming 
| up “out of the earth”—Judea ; resting on the 
| power of Rome, “ causing the earth and them 
| that dwell therein to worship the first bedst,” 
| and causing them to ‘ receive a mark in their 
| right hand and im their foreheads ”—Roman 
soldiers having their emperor's name or mark 
on their hands (the military sacramentum taken 
with uplifted right arm), and Roman slaves 
| having their lord’s mark on their forehead. 
' On the interpretation of the mark of the Beast 
Mr. Desprez is disposed, we think, correctly, 
| to acquiesce in that transmitted from the time 
of Irenseus ; that of the Greek word Aaréivos, 
the Roman or ‘“ Latin man ;” though he at 
the same time inclines with some favour to 
‘that of the Hebrew version of the Iniperial 
name, sop yw, “* Nero Cesar ;” the ** beast that 
| had a wound by a sword and did live,” refer- 
ring to the superstitious apprehension spoken 
| to by Suetonius, Tacitus, Sulpicius, and’ Au- 
| gustine, that Nero, after the attempt on his 
own life and reported death, was secretly liv- 
ing and would shortly reappear. ‘The close of 
| the book tells too distinctly its own tale of the 
triumphs of God’s Church, and the jubilant 
| predictions of happiness, peace, and glory ‘to 
| the heavenly Jerusalem, to call for any con- 
troversial discussion of its symbolical and poeti- 
cally radiant structure. 
In his preface we are glad to see the judi- 
cious amd candid ‘writer retract a position 
which we had marked for correction on our 
first perusal of the body of the work. ‘The 
vision: of desolation, ‘attributed to Danieél,’ is 
| by no means to be interpreted as a direct pro- 
phecy applying to the same scenes as the Apo- 
calypse—the final extinction of the Mosaic eeo- 
nomy—but is to be restricted to the 
abominations suffered under the reign of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes. Such, we believe, will be 
the ultimate verdict arrived at by every sober 
and unbiassed critic. We have to join issue 
with the author, however, upon one point of 
more real and intimate value, the date to 
which the composition of the Apocalypse is to 
be referred. 
| » From an undue fear of playing into’ the 
_hands of our popular eschatologers, by con- 
ceding to them the commonly received Domi- 
| tianic date, 95 or 96 A.D. (to which we consider 
| the whole series of evidence uniformly points), 
Mr. Desprez is tempted to strain the proofs and 
| probabilities so as to carry it back to the reign 
of Nero, A.D. 68, at latest. Such violence is 
altogether needless, and serves but to per- 
petuate a misconception of the whole work, 
| a8 well of the prophetical literature of the He- 
| brews. g y- It was the peculiarity of 
their national genius to represent by-gone 
| events under poetical language, and in the 
| form of anticipatory vision or prediction : lay- 
_ing them down dramatically, as fore-shaped 
| and destined by the Divine will, not in the 
prosaic form of historical record, as they had 
actually come to pass. Such, Eichorn showed 
long ago, was the true theopneusty of Ezekiel 
and Daniel. And similarly is the Revelation 
of John (whom we still must identify with the 
Apostle and Evangelist) a record of occur- 
rences beginning with the closing years of 
Nero, and ending with the overthrow of Jeru- 
salem in a.p.:70; but written years after the 
events themselves, when the eye of the witness 
had seen the vials of wrath poured upon the 
guilty city, and the springing vitality of the 
Church bore testimony to the truthfulness of 








' God. Prophetic in this lofty hermeneutic 
sense, not in the vulgar, lowering, popular 
| idea, a a of things to come, it appro- 
priately closes the canon of the New Economy : 
rings out in trumpet-tones the times of dark- 
ness, narrowness, and the letter; rings in the 
new life of the world, in light and catholicity 
| of the Spirit. 





THE OLD ROMAN WELL.* 


Tr is one of the most obvious marks of a bad 
novelist to substitute a crowd of startling and 
improbable incidents for the legitimate deve- 
lopment of character—to cram together as 
many of them as his space will allow, and then 
to suppose that, this: constitutes! what he would 
robably. term a romance of thrilling interest. 
But hitherto this kind of writing has happily 
been confined, with few exceptions, to the 
penny weekly newspapers, in which it reminds 
us of the ‘‘ bloody bandit of Benevento” and his 
fraternity on the boards of a strolling theatre. 
It is not premature to call attention to the 
importance of discouraging and repressing as 
much as possible this sort of writing; for, in 
these days of cheap books and newspapers, it 
is y necessary for authors to be on 
their guard against writing down, to the taste 
of the least-informed among their ’ readers. 
There is, to be sure, no overruling necessity in 
the nature of things that.a cheap literature 
should be also a vulgar one; but, undoubtedly, 
it has a strong fepconey to become such. 
this enlightened age, the love of novel-reading 
aevaie even among. sailors before the mast. 
ut if you, ask, a jolly tar, whom ‘you find 
wrapped jin his pil singh we the volume may 
be which he is perusing with so much satisfac- 
aa dag will probably find. it to be a romance 
by Mr. G. W.,M., Reynolds, or some trashy 
story of the same kind. If, urged by.a bene- 
volent desire to improve the poor fellow’s taste, 
ou offer him a. volume of, Scott or Bulwer 
ytton, he will probably, after glancing at its 
return, it to, you. with some remark of 
this sort; ‘All very fine, sir, no doubt; but, 
somehow, it does not seem to be such a twister 
as this here is.” And itis for readers in this 
somewhat, primitive stage of literary culture 
that many current fictions of the day seem to 
be composed... 
The Old Roman, Well is decidedly a story of 
the melodramatic class.. We are favoured 
with no fewer than four murders, to say no- 
thing of seductions and laries, in the 
course of the narrative. Nor does the author 
hesitate to make. most outrageous use of the 
supernatural element in fiction. Ominous 
warnings, strange sounds not of this world, 
and dim glimpses of unearthly visions, form a 
large part of his stock-in-trade. The follow- 
ing is a brief outline of the tale. The hero 


. 


is a gentleman’s son bya private 

pat by his relatives and brought up iy 
Sag yagthaal alg sy’ At the age . 
teen he runs away to London, and falls into 
the hands of thieves, who soon make him one 
of their number. In due. time, he becomes a 
notorious robber and. burglar, and commits. at 
least. one murder. His various adventures in 
town and country form the main thread of 
the story, round which the other incidents are 
strung. He at length falls into the hands of 
justice, and is confined on a capital charge in 
Oxford gaol. From this he very nearly con- 
trives to escape, after the manner of Mr. 
Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard, but in this he 
is happily frustrated, and is very deservedly 


* The Old Roman Well. Two Vols. (Saunders and Otley.) 
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hanged at last, to our great satisfaction. We 
are not, however, to be rid of him so: easily. 
After undergoing the extreme penalty of the 
law he is restored to life by a benevolent gen- 
tleman of scientific attainments, and shipped 
off to America. There he sets up in business 
as a surgeon, flourishes greatly, and returns in 
a few years to England with plenty of money, 
and so much altered in appearance as to be 
safe from all danger of recognition. Soon 
after he marries happily, and dies at last in his 
bed, a prosperous gentleman. 

Assuredly the lives of criminals ought to be 
used but very sparingly for the Er my of 
romance. Even the genius of Kugéne Sue 
failed to obtain toleration in England for the 
Mysteries of Paris, and few indeed of Sue’s 
imitators possess a tithe of his powers. They 
are resolved, however, not to fail from a want 
of piquancy in their intellectual bill of fare. 
Their cookery, whatever may be its defects, is, 
at least, always spiced and peppered enough. 
Novel-reading has sometimes been compared 
to dram-drinking, but these writers give us 
nothing but neat brandy and cayenne. Their 
pages too often remind us of a police report, 
where murder, theft, and seduction, ‘appear 
side by side in the same columns. We com- 
mend to our author's consideration this pas- 
sage from Mr. Carlyle :—‘* Do not these men 
go about collecting ‘features;’ ferreting out 
strange incidents, murders, duels, ghost-appa- 
ritions, over the habitable globe? Of which 
features and ‘incidents, when they have ga- 
thered a sufficient stock, what more is needed 
than that they be ample enough, high-coloured 
enough, though huddled into any case (novel, 
tragedy, or metrical-romance), that. will hold 
them all? Nevertheless this is agglomeration, 
not creation, and ayails little in literature.” 

Yet we readily give our author credit! for 
good intentions, though he certainly does not 
know how to construct a legitimate work of 
art. There is no attempt here to make ‘vice 
attractive, or to palliate crime. Nay, we will- 
ingly believe that he is animated by a wish to 
interest the more educated and wealthy classes 
in the struggles and temptations of their igno- 
rant and destitute neighbours. Much may be 
pardoned to so good an object; much—but 
not all. If he would learn how political and 
social questions of the gravest import may be 
fitly treated by a novelist of the warmest phil- 
anthropy, and of even somewhat extreme opi- 
nions, let him study the writings of such men 
as Dickens and Kingsley. 

We. have. said thus much because we are 
convinced that the author of the Old Roman 
Well is capable of better things. His style, 
though sometimes marred by too obvious a 
straining after effect, is vigorous and manly, 
and often reminds us of Mr. Reade. He is, 
we think, most successful in his rustie scenes 
and characters. Some of his country songs are 
genuine village idylls. We give his descrip- 
tion of a fair in a country town at. night- 
time :— 

“Tt was night. The quiet natives of Dulton had 
retired to their beds. ‘This was a mere matter of 
form, for the noise in the streets placed sleep entirely 
out of the question. 

“Now indeed the real fin of the fair commenced. 
Now the whole company of the very minor theatre 
were assembled upon the outer platform, and went 
through a mild pantomime, in which the clown was 
ill-treated by everybody, and had to content himself 
with making grimaces in revenge. These external 


preliminaries having been concluded, the dramatis | mend Mr. Sala, if he be desirous of preserving his 
persone retired from the platform, a last managerial | reputation for veracity, not to repeat this statement, 
warning being discharged: ‘You'd better by half | for assuredly after the publication of his Dutch 


come in at once, if you means coming. We're going 
to begin now; while the harsh clang of unmusical 
instruments from within, the shaking of the tent, 
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and the delighted shouts of the audience, proved an 
interesting fact, viz. that there are still some spots 
in the world where theatrical announcements are 
not impostures. 

“The wild beasts had been fed. 'Wombwell’s 
brass band had finished their last tune; and the 
shaven-cheeked, greasy-bearded performers were 
packing up their instruments, chewing their sore 
lips, and stretching their cramped and wearied 
limbs. 

“ Life and jollity now rolled towards the dancing- 
booths, washing into its stream all those who had 
been shooting at. the nut-stalls, or who had been in 
to see the calf with five legs, or the wonderful 
donkey, or the’ live mermaid, or had been peeping 
in at the panorama of the ‘Orful massacree in the 
Injies,’ in which the artist, wisely sacrificing trath 
to effect, had painted the murderous Sepoys black 
as saucepans, with blubber lips, frizzly hair, white 
waistcloths, and long spears dripping with gore.” 





SHORT NOTICES. 





A Lecture on Wit, Humour, and Pathos. De- 
livered at by Benjamin’ Lambert, Esq. 
(H. J. Tresidder.) Who is Mr. Benjamin Lambert ? 
and what have the people of Banstead done, that 
they should have been condemned to the infliction 
of such a tissue of threadbare platitudes, epigram- 
matic rigmarole, and second-hand quotation, which 
has been palmed off upon them as A Lecture on 
Wit, Humour, and Pathos? On second thoughts 
we will leave these two considerations to be settled 
between the lecturer and audience as they best may, 
for there is no just cause or impediment why Mr. 
Lambert should not lecture, and the Bansteadites 
listen, so long as:both parties are mutually satisfied. 
It is purely a matter of taste, with which’ neither 
the public nor ourselves have any right to interfere. 
But when Mr. Lambert throws: off the privacy of 
the lecture-room, and comes before the public in all 
the resplendency of a blue-and-gilt cover, he imme- 
diately becomes public property, and cannot there- 
fore complain if he be gauged by the standard of 
public opinion. | A lecture delivered at a provincial 
“ Tnstitution,” or Town Hall, is, at the best, seldom a 
lively affair; but the most regular and least exigeant 
frequenter of this class of entertainment will expect to 
hear something, if not original, at least apposite or 
amusing. If a leeturer cannot’ stimulate thought, 
he ought to be able at least to provoke mirth ; if 
he egnnot persuade his hearers to laugh with him, 
surely he can prevail upon them to laugh at him. 
But judged even by tis standard, Mr. Lambert is 
found sadly wanting. His jokes, with the excep- 
tion of the Irishman’s pig, “the gintleman as owe 
the rint,”—which, by the way, he quotes as an illus- | 
tration of the most subtle form of humour,—are all | 
borrowed from Douglas Jerrold, and, judging from | 
their musty flavour, apparently second-hand from 
the “paste and scissors” column of a provincial 
newspaper ; while as for his originality, will it be 
credited, that out of the fifty-one pages of which 
his lecture consists, we have eight pages of quota- 
tion from Pope, six from Shakespere, eleven from 
the Ingoldsby Legends, and five and a haif from 
John Gilpin ()), to say nothing of the three pages 
of “ Jerroldiana” above alluded to ; leaving a balance 
of eighteen pages for the lecturer’s original remarks 
on the qualities of Wit, Humour, and Pathos. On 
the subject of “ Pathos” he has said little, or in fact 
nothing, probably out of deference to the feclings 
and handkerchiefs of his audience. 


Dutch Pictures ; with some Sketches in the Fle- 
mish Manner.~By George Augustus Sala. (Tinsley 
Brothers.) Mr. Sala has a bad style. Mr. Sala him- 





self has frankly confessed it, and his critics, we do 
| not mean his readers, have not been backward in re- 
| echoing the sentiment. We would, however, recom- 


| Pictures he will not be believed. The little volume 
| is a perfect storehouse of rich, racy humour, bois- 
| terous fun, and grotesque ideas, combined with a 





vigour and felicity of expression that would make 
the fortune of a score of our professed comic writers ; 
and yet itis nothing more than a reprint of a few 
unconnected sketches contributed by Mr. Sala to a 
single periodical. The general tone and handling of 
the various papers reminds us irresistibly of Mr. 
Dickens’s earlier productions. There are indeed many 
points of similarity between the two writers. In 
each we may observe the same tendency to invest 
with an epic dignity the commonest events of every- 
day life, but: the: one regards them from the hu- 
morous, and the: other from the ludicrous point of 
view... The one deals more largely in descriptive 
power, and the other in a peculiar grotesque vein 
both of thought and expression. Mr. Dickens 
charms us by his pathos, while Mr. Sala carries us 
away by his exquisite sense of the ridiculous. In 
no other work do the latter’s manifold. excellence 
and peculiarities stand out in stronger relief than in 
his Duteh Pictures now before us.. There is an 
originality of conception and a fertility of illustra- 
tion about these various sketches that is truly re- 
markable. Every page is enlivened by some quaint 
fancy or some shrewd comment on men or things, 
and beneath the tritest observations there not unfre- 
quently lurks a deep philosophic meaning. Mr. 
| Sala, however, appeals more especially to the laugh- 
| ter-loving portion of humanity ; and if the inimita- 
| ble touches of humour exhibited in “ the Conversion 
| of Colonel Quagg,” “ Doctor Pambologos,” “The 
| Land of Nod,” &c., do not effect this desideratum, 
the fault must rest with the reader, and notwith the 
| writer. 





Great Fun for our Little Friends. By the Au- 
thor of ‘The Voyage of the Constance.’ Llustrated 
, by Edward H. Wehnert, Little. Bird Red and 
| Little Bird Blue: .a Tale of the Woods. By W. 
| Betham. Edwards. Illustrated by T. R. Mac- 
| quoid.,- (Sampson Low.) A, good book for chil- 

dren should prove pleasant reading to grown-up 

folk; and if this rule be a correct. one, the two 
| little volumes before us deserve a warm word of 
| praise, But the best. critics-of juvenile literature are 
| to be found among the nursery imps. for whom it is 
| intended, and haying subjected Great Fun, and A 
| Tale of the Woods to this trial, we speak with some 
, authority in recommending, them for presents. In 
| both instances. the letterpress is excellent; but the 
: one volume is essentially prosaic, and the other poe- 
' tical, not merely in the form of the composition, but 
| in the.ideas conveyed by the stories, and still more 
} perhaps. in the. admirable illustrations with which 
| both, are richly adorned. The publishers ‘of these 
| Christmas volumes are early in.the field ; but;we ven- 
, ture to prophesy that amid the cluster of such pic- 
| ture-books which appear at the) close of every year, 
Great Fun and Little Bird Red and Little Bird 
, Blue will prove prime and universal favourites. 


Summer on the Lakes: an Autobiography. By 


| Margaret Fuller Ossoli. (Ward and Lock.) The 


covers of books would form an interesting, subject 
for a volume; they excite first impressions from 
which the reader cannot often escape for many 
chapters. . Colour and design are. now, anxiously 
studied by the publishers of cheap and_ popular 
works, in their endeavour to catch public notice. 
To book-lovers the present fashion of imprisoning 
the writings of standard authors between the orange, 
yellow, or crimson “ornamented boards” in vogue, 
is an offence and punishment; and it is some time 
before a favourite author seems really the same we 
loved, in octavo, between sober brown cloth, when 
he appears dressed in motley—the only wear of 
cheap literature. We have been led into these com- 
ments by the appearance of our old acquaintance 
the Marchioness Ossoli in the gay masquerade of 
Messrs. Ward and Lock’s two-shilling British Li- 
brary; and although no good. objection can be made 
to the fine sentimental writing of the Americo- 
Italian authoress appearing in this form, yet we 
feel much the same as do the artists in Purch, who 
evidently think a law should be passed. to ‘prevent 
any but pretty and charming girls wearing Bal- 
moral. boots and turban -hats, by the Guys they 
make of all who wear them not being in this cate- 
gory. Certainly, we think only sensation novels, 
autobiographies and tales, and ana, should be put 
between the bright, bold-looking book-covers which 
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now abound; and that for the repose of poetical, 
sober, and thoughtful works, a more becoming dress 
should be selected. Having thus premised, and 
made sure we are not misled by a mistaken iden- 
tity, we proceed to notice the volume before us. 
Margaret Fuller, the daughter of an American 
lawyer, was born near Boston in 1810, and perished 
by shipwreck in 1850, when returning from Italy 
to her native country. The events of her life pos- 
sess but little interest, except when considered as 
developing and giving character to a most remark- 
able imagination, a real and affected sensibility, 
and by exercising an extraordinary capacity, which 
made her one of the most celebrated women of the 
circle in which she was known. In early years— 
much too early—her mind was stimulated and ex- 
cited by studies wholly unfit for the little petti- 
coated scholar whom a pedantic father had the 
folly to task with Latin and other exercises ; the 
result being that, while yet a very young girl, a 
change became necessary, and she was packed off 
to school and the companionship of other children 
of her own age, but of whom she was so much in 
advance that at twelve and thirteen she was thought 
to be eighteen years of age, and conversed with as 
a woman. When grown up, she interested herself 
in superintending, as Lady Superior, some public 
schools, and established “Conversational Soirées.” 
These “conversations” attracted much notice and 
interest, and helped to feed the craving vanity of 
the principal talker, who had founded them. Those 
who knew Margaret Fuller personally, bear wit- 
ness to her extraordinary powers of conversation as 
something really wonderful and charming, and as 
exhibiting a finer genius than even her writings 
display. The present volume, entitled Summer on 
the Lakes, an Autobiography, is very incomplete : 
there are barely ten lines relating to her life and 
marriage in Italy; and the whole work is fragmen- 
tary, and apparently compiled of materials ready to 
hand. The account of the visit to the American 
Lakes and Prairies, the descriptions of Niagara and 
the remote beauties of the Western wilds, are done 
with great felicity, the authoress making use of the 
aptest metaphors and language ; whilst these pages, 
describing realities, are interspersed with singular 
tales, in which many startling questions are pro- 
by the sleep-walking, clairvoyant, mesmeric 
authoress. Sketches of Indian life, generally drawn 
in favour of the red men, add a wildness to the 
seenes visited. Amongst her friends she counted 
Channing and Emerson, who, from their letters, and 
a Memoir, appear to have been warmly attached to 
their gifted countrywoman. Being on a visit to 
Italy when the struggle of 1849 took place, she 
entered on that mission of humanity which the 
sacrifices of Florence Nightingale (Santa Filomela) 
have since made holy; and in this good work Mar- 
garet Fuller’s devotion probably has not been sur- 
age Welcomed and admired by Italian society, 
er genius and character attracted the regard of a 
nobleman, and she became the Marchioness Ossoli. 
For some time the marriage was kept secret—in 
fact, until the birth of her first child. Her marriage 
in all respects, it is believed, was a most happy one, 
and her friends hoped that she would, under happier 
associations, exercise even a greater influence on 
society, after the wide experiences of her sojourn in 
Italy. But such a hope was suddenly broken ; for 
the ship in which she sailed, with her husband and 
children, on her home-voyage, was wrecked in sight 
of the American shore. 


Frank O'Donnell ; a Tale of Irish Life. (Daffy, 
5s.) “To sketch the Irish world exactly as it goes,” 
has been the object of the author of Frank: O’ Don- 
nell. The tale, as it is called, is edited by Allen H. 
Clington, so that we do not know whether to as- 
eribe to him or the anonymous author, the bad 
grammar and bad writing of the preface. The work 
is a series of sketches loosely connected by a story 
which we allow has the merit of being interesting, 
a quality that redeems many a less readable work 
than this Irish tale. To judge from the characters 
brought upon the stage, the author has read several 
works which pleased him sufficiently well to be 
accepted as models. Sterne’s Uncle Toby has been 
dressed up in Irish regimentals as Uncle Corny, who 
takes the same delight as his original, in fighting 
his battles over again, and in drawing with his stick 





the plans of sieges and fieldworks ; even the sly 
double entendre of Sterne is again spoken with the 
Trish aecent, To his countryman, William Carleton, 
this author owes a debt of gratitude, as nearly all 
his bits of national character have been kindly 
written for him, by the author of The Black Pro- 
phet, &c. The interest of the tale is sustained by 
the events and vicissitudes which are connected with 
the ordinary “impulsive and generous ” Irish hero, 
Frank O’Donnell, his. friend the gifted Willie Shea, 
and the heroines whom the author gives away at 


the right moment. There is a background, with the | 


black Salvator-Rosa villains, to balance the lights in 
the foreground, and furnish chapters upon Irish 
landlords, agents, priests and “low Protestant 


Scripture Readers.” Of Frank O'Donnell we may | 


at once say, that the author evidently desired to fol- 
low in the steps of Mrs. Beecher Stowe, and do for 
Ireland what the authoress of Unele Lom’s Cabin 
did for America. The task was not an easy one, and 
has been executed even with less skill than is re- 
quired to write an ordinary book. In almost every 
chapter exaggeration destroys any effect that, soberly 
narrated, would have been produced by the harrow- 
ing famine. scenes which attracted towards Ireland 


the sympathy of Europe and America. Of the | 


manner in which the author refers to the part 
that England took in these terrible ‘times we for- 
bear to speak, beyond remarking; that for an exam- 
ple of the crime abhorred by all men, the ingra- 
titude of those who build up their wrongs on favours 
received, and hate the giver,’ there can scarcely 
be a more notable instance in any writer. Such 
as the statements are, they may: be left to contra- 
dict themselves ; for whether the readers be Catholic, 
or Protestant, we have no fear of their creating the 
impression that was intended. Even the author’s 
dearest friends, the characters that have his whole 
admiration, have no reason to be pleased: ; instead of 
warming his portraits with the hues of nature, he 
daubs the cheek of his beauties with a patch of red, 
which  fails:to elicit a spark of admiration. The 
good Catholic priest, Father O’Connell, never surely 
used the coarse language put in his mouth at page 
60 and several other places; indeed, the entire sketch 
of his character, as it appears in almost every chap- 
ter, is weak to the last degree, and almost a carica- 
ture on the good men, with whom, in. the character 
of, priests, several eminent Irish writers have made 
us familiar; and yet the author assures us that the 
sketch is from life : that’ may well be, but it is an 
execrable painting, or as a photograph, one of those 
which libel the original and destroy all character. 
From boyhood I have kept a kind of diary,” says 
the author of Frank O'Donnell, which has supplied 
me with maierials for this Irish tale. And certainly 
the pages have all the medley of life: the events, 
comic or sentimental, turn up, instead of come in 
the artistic order, which should be perceptible in all 
good writing, and which makes a book more instruc- 
tive than the jumble of interests which distract ac- 
tual existence. Wanting these merits, this Irish 
tale, which the author promises to follow up with 
a second, will not be read for information, or as pre- 
senting accurate pictures of national character, but 
for the lesser interest which belongs to the story and 
that comic-pathetic vein which runs through nearly 
all that relates to the Irish people. If, in his next 
work, the author attempts less, he will have:a much 
better chance of writing a successful book. Judging 
from the present volume, he cannot “sketch the 
world exactly as it goes,” but he may, on, smaller 
canvas, draw a pleasant picture of scenes with which 
he is familiar. Throughout the work the instances 
of bad, or at least Irish spelling, &c. abound, and 
the use of the indefinite for the definite article 
halts the reader in several places. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. COMMISSION. 


Her Magesty’s Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into a Report upon thecondition of our Public Schools 
have ‘issued two sets ‘of! questions, to ‘be filled’ up by 
the head and assistant masters. ‘They are dated 
from 2, Victoria Street, Westminster, October 9; 
and, in addition to the questions’ directly asked, it 
is to be remarked, as a symptom of the ‘earnestness 
of the Commiissioners ‘in their work, that they 
specially invite, even from the’ assistant-masters, 
“even though not within the range of the questions” 
here asked, any recommendations ‘or suggestions 
which “they may deem calculated to promote the 
efficiency and to extend the’ influence ‘of ‘their re- 
spective foundations.” 

The questions asked range themselves under two 
heads,—(1) the administration ‘and management of 
the school ; and (2) the system and course of study 
pursued in it. 

In dealing with the former of these two subjects, 


a view to the different lines of life which boys may 


contemplate. The question is next asked whether 
the plan of education in the school is such as fits 
youths for the competitive examinations established 
in connection with the Civil, Military, and East 
India services ; and this\is followed by other queries 
as to the list of University and other distinctions 
gained by former students, the provision made for 
| education in drawing and art, the existence of a 
| library, or a collection of natural history, or ‘an ap- 
| pares for. experiments in natural philosophy. 
hese questions are followed up, by others relating 
| to the religious and moral training of the boys, their 
chapel, the preaching in it, their religious instrue- 
tion of Sundays from their tutors, the monitorial, or 
| prefectorial system and its, limits, the encourage- 
| ment given to gamesand athletic sports, the amount, 
number, and length of holidays, the hours of rising 
and going to bed, the extent and nature of their 
playground, the connection. observable between ex- 
cellence, in. games and physical exercises and intel- 
lectual superiority. 
The two concluding queries ‘are perhaps the most 
important of. alJ, on account. of the wide field of in- 
uiry and perhaps of debate which they open up. 
y run,as follows, verbatim :—“So-far as you 
can judge of the results in after life of the education 
afforded.at your school, do you consider those results 
satisfactory ? or is it-your opinion that the system 
in any respects falls short of what:a public ‘school 
might accomplish in preparing boys for the various 
lines of, life, professions.and employments, in which 
they may engage? If'so, will you state what those 
deficiencies are;, whence they arise; and how far 
| you think them remediable ? 
| . “ Does any alteration in the system and course of 
| education pursued at, your school appear to-you to 
| be desirable ?..and, will you be good enough to: lay 
| before the;Commissioners any suggestions on their 
| head ;which you may think-expedient ?” 
| . Such are the questions, propounded by Lord 
| Clarendon and. his fellow-commissioner., We reserve 
| our comment upon them in their general aspect till 
| amore convenient season, when we may speak our 
| mind with less resérve than we can employ at. pre- 
| Sent. 





bn 


| THE ORIENTALISTS AT FRANKFORT. 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MaAINE, October. 


| As I sit down to string together the jottings of 


the Commissioners begin ab ovo, by soliciting infor- | my tour, I have a vague feeling of having more 
mation as to the founder and original foundation of | than once sadly neglected my duties as a corre- 
the school ; the body of persons in whom the go- | spondent. To begin with Paris:—There was a 
vernment of the school is vested ; the ‘statutes under | grand sitting at the Academy, speeches in the most 


which it is governed; the power’ of ‘altering and 
— those statutes from time to time ; the ex- 
istence of a dispensing power ‘in ‘reference to them ; 
the powers of ‘the visitor; the existence of charters; 
the emoluments of the head and assistant masters, 
per se, and also as compared with the stipends ori- 
ginally fixed ; the respective spheres of the head and 
the assistant masters in the management of the 
school ; the he belonging to those on the 
foundation; the number and qualifications of boys 
on the foundation, both now and heretofore ; the 
ordinary cost of an education at the school, both on 
the foundation and not on the foundation ; the ex- 
istence of boarding and lodging-houses other than 
such as belong to the masters ; the accommodation 
provided, the diet, and charge for board in each of 
the several houses ; the average duration of a boy’s 
stay at the school; and the numbers of scholars in 
the school now, and in each of the last twenty years. 
The other ‘portion of the subject’ is reserved for a 
ate set of ‘questions, of a somewhat more mis- 
cellaneous character. They relate to the age of ad- 
mission, the qualifications for admission, the highest 
place which a boy can gain on admission, the age tu 
which he may remain, the programme of daily 
work, the selection and change of class-books, the 
extent to which modern languages, physical science, 
and mathematics are taught and encouraged ; the 
mode of conducting the periodical examinations, the 
relative position of a boy and his private tutor, the 
work done with a tutor and the work done in school, 
and the possibility of giving special instruction with 


| classic French were delivered, an aged female was 
solemnly crowned with the prize of virtue for 
nursing an inyalid for some eighty years or so— 
and all these things were lost to me. But I sat 
diligently on the{Boulevards, and what of Art and 
Literature there was in Paris I saw pass before me 
in curly hats and tight frock-coats, in little bonnets 
and ig crinolines—the last of their generation, I 
fear. The graceful “ Josephine ” costume—the waist 
in the mut ye and the body moving along in a 
tight case of straight deal boards—is taking their 
place rapidly. What theatres were not closed “ pour 
répétition,” and in some cases I dare say “ pour 
prendre congé,” were frightfully hot and unsavoury ; 
the pieces stale to the world, unprofitable to the 
ors oe As to the Musards, the Cafés Chantants, 
and the various “ Al Frescos,” as our phrase goes, 
they were more and merrier than ever ; but I must 
not enlarge on them. The Dnperial Library had 
the builders and painters in the house; a new wing 
is going to be added ; the reading-room itself looked 
a little more dismal and dingy than before. Surely 
the Empire which is Peace ought to have taken ex- 
ample from Great Russell Street long ago, instead 
of rivalling us in iron frigates. All the living cele- 
brities being either in Baden, at Compidtgne, or in 
Algiers, I went to certain other old friends who had 


I was sure to meet. I mounted Montmartre. There 
was Heine’s tomb—a very simple, almost poor one. 
A common slab covers it, a stone stands at its head, 
| and round it runs the usual iron railing. “Henri 











changed their abode since my last visit, and whom ‘ 





Heine, No. 102,” that» is all they had got to say 
about him. And this soul, full of sweetest melody, 
this most brilliant of esprits, this nastiest of men, is 
silent, very silent now. Mrs. Heine—how oddly that 
sounds !—who does not know one word of German, 
and who never knew that her husband was a “ potte 
allemand,” nursed ‘him, nevertheless, for ten years 
with the most self-sacrificing care’; and as she is 
very pious, this denier of everything between heaven 
and earth must suffer her to hang up every day on 
his tomb a-chaplet.with an immense cross of black 
velvet woven intovit. I heard of a bust which was 
going to be executed. It may be that Hoffmann 
and Campe in Hamburg, who grew rich through 
his books, and who just now are haggling with the 
widow about some manuscripts found after his 
death; will one day contribute a trifle towards it. 
Not very far from Heine, the guide pointed to 
another celebrity, the original Traviata : * Ici repose 
Alphonsine Plessis:....: De Profundis.” -Pious hands, 
he. informed:me, come every day to adorn her tomb 
with flowers, ‘ qu’elle:aimait tant,” especially with 
splendid white camellias. Coming nearer, I found it 
literally covered with: fresh flowers and chaplets of 
glass-beads and. immortelles, while two magnificent 
ts of camellias im full ‘bloom stood at the head. 
he way in which he spoke of her showed me clearly 
that the worship: of this’ modern’ saint is not by 
any. means restricted to novel and-opera, but:that it 
has areal and:earnest existence in the gentle heart 
of the Parisians, . I shall not trouble you with his- 
torical parallels, nor with sundry reflections made 
on the spot. But I asked for Ary Scheffer, the 
poet-painter of Francesca and Gretchen, Mignon 
and Beatrice. Also did I pay my homage at Ma- 
dame Scheffer’s, Her: tomb is surmounted by her 
white marble it statue, which reminds one 
half of a-medizeval queen, halfof a Greek matron ; 
her hands are folded over her breast, and her coun- 
tenance exhibits some of that quiet pride’ which the 
woman who gave us Ary may well have possessed. 
I lingered: and lingered, and: the ‘shadows began ‘to 
fall when, after having’ passed the town from one 
end almost to the other, I reached the Pure-la-Chaise. 
“ Rachel” is all. that meets the' eye’ just-at the en- 
trance:.to the Jewish cemetery: .a small chaste 
Greek mausoleum, a crown of immortelles; no bust, 
no quotation, no inseription of any kind. I was:very 
glad of this at first; gradually, however, I felt awed. 
All .connection is broken’; the muse has flown ; 
human. words, however grand and pregnant, how- 
ever tender and touching, can have no i 
here. And I remembered how a look of ‘hers, a 
slight sarcastic laugh, a half-hiss\of anger, made our 
blood run cold; and there it stood—‘ Rachel,” 
dumb, dead, . I crossed the path and found myself 
before Béranger, the “‘honeymouth ;” and not far 
from him they have laid Lisette as‘ Francoise 
Nicole Judith Frere, fidele amie de Béranger,” 
seventy-nine, years old. As I’ passed Boerne, the 
martyr, who had begun life in the Frankfort Ghetto, 
and before he ended it had made many a “ father of 
his country ” shake and shiver on his tiny throne, I 
thought, what .a wonderful significance David's al- 
legorical piece'on his tombstone—France and Ger- 
many united: by Liberty—had in these days. Surely 
he must have seen Compitgne with his prophetic 
eye. Delavigne followed, then Nodier, then Sou- 
véstre, then Balzac, and a vast array of goodly 
names—painters, sculptors, composers, poets—all 
fresh in the mind, most of them cut off in their 
prime, There was one stone which ‘attracted me 
more than all the others ; it was Alfred de Musset’s. 
His extraordinarily handsome white marble head 
above; below his own words :— 
“Mes chers amis, quand je mourrai 

Plantez une saule au cimetivre ; 

J’aime son feuillage éploré, 

La pileur m’en est donce et chere, 


Et son onbre sera légtre 
A la terre ott je dormirai.” 


Most wonderful toys do the poor people erect 
over the graves of their own dead in what is 
called the common ground, It is fenced off care- 
fully from “respectabilité ;” only on its own soil 
the “ Liberté, Egalité, et Fraternité” of ’89 are a 
truth. These mementos, generally in the shape of 


little wooden houses, contain all kinds of children’s, 


playthings, and are, moreover, stuffed full with glass 
beads, little crosses, and tapers. In the midst of 
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Peré-la-Chaise, I almost caught myself drawing 
antiquarian parallels, thinking of MeyiGen and 
Etruscan tombs, and of the everlasting sameness in 
the expression of our love,—when a great bell began 
to toll, and I was reminded that the dead were now 
to be left to themselves. I was alone, quite alone. 
The sun had almost gone down. Red lights were 
lingering on the green turf, and a thin blue veil 
seemed to rise from between the graves. A little 
bird was singing, but this made the silence (if I 
may say so) still more audible. This Paris, and 
that living, humming, joyful Paris at my feet, all 
ina glow! Were Ia poet or a philosopher, I am 
sure I must have written some fine lines or a bril- 
liant essay on the spot. Nor shall I trouble you 
with a description of certain: peculiarly ugly poles, 
which, high as Haman’s, stretched their bare arms 
into the skies, and which I was told had been erected 
for the Emperor; that is to say, for some féte or 
other. And I will withhold from you what I read 
in his countenance when he drove past me one day 
at St. Cloud, in an open barouche, bored and hag- 
gard ; and how I one day met at Versailles a certain 
reddish-black Zouave, his breast covered with dozens 
of medals, and who looked as if he, the direct de- 
scendant of some Moorish Muhammed ben Abdullah, 
had been in the habit of roasting whole cities alive 
sinee his fifth year. He spoke a language which 
neither myself nor a French pundit, who knew 
everything besides, could understand. This said 
pundit decided at last that it must’ be a certain 
African dialect, of which he thought he recognized 
numerous words ; when we fell in with a German, 
who, appealed to, declared it to be the very worst 
Strasburg jargon he had heard in all his life. On 
soldiers in general, who, the marshal-batons in their 
heads and the hands in their pockets, swagger about 
the Boulevards, knowing themselves to be the men 
of the present “ Peace ;” on Frenchmen, great and 
small, who pretend to grumble, but are as well satis- 
fied with the Emperor as anybody possibly could 
be, and who had given up long ago certain noble no- 
tions as dreams and ideals,—on all these topics and 
many others I must be silent, you being a Literary 
Gazette. But this I must say—tbat, in the first 
place, I wished the Emperor would undertake (for a 
remuneration) the rebuilding of London; and that, 
in the second place, I can forgive the French (which 
means the Parisians) their immense patience. Life 
flows on so sunnily, the sky is so blue, the air 
so balmy, the wine so cheap, the heart so gay in 
this good old city, that two or three days’ bar- 
ricading means so and so many, mi-tasses less, and 
an interruption of a three {days’ flanage, not to 
speak of the Pré Catalan, and other out-door per- 
formances. 








genta seemed not too high a price for this goodly 
mountain, whose top, I was told, is now occupied 
by a detachment of Zouaves. The Savoy moun- 
tains, “l'autre cédté,” as the Genevese call them 
now, looked as fineand as grand as ever ;—but for 
them, and Switzerland generally, see Murray passim. 

On the lake I met the Evangelical Alliance—at 
least half of it, and, I fear, the English half. There 
was a grand meeting that day; and that, probably, 
was the reason why our reverend countrymen put 
on wide-awakes and tried to improve their French 
and German on the Jake. And wonderful languages 
these were in their mouths! The worst of it was, 
that they also talked English, as the natives and 
other travellers did understand that. The curiously 
naive and uot very complimentary remarks they 
made—ostrich-like—ahout people near them, caused 
great hilarity ; but more than comical was the con- 
descending manner with which several’ of ‘them 
treated some Swiss officers on board who spoke 
indifferent English. But the officers had’ their’ re- 
venge ; they made the conversation general, and 
talked Swiss-German, which to our ears is some- 
thing like the Kaffir language. 

A peculiar sight I witnessed at Berne. Several 
thousand cadets—the schools, gymnasiums, pro- 
gymnasiums, &c.—from all parts of Switzerland, 
marched into the town one fine afternoon; banners 
flying, drums beating, the whole army averaging 
from three to five feet in‘height. They were quar- 
tered; boys of eight to seventeen, all over'the town, 
~ family being eager to have as many of them 
as they vould possibly house. For three days beh 
maneuvred, and most brilliantly did they go throug 
their marchings, shootings, stormings, as well as 
throwing up all sorts of ramparts, building bridges, 
&e. &. I shall never forget those buoyant, happy 
boy-faces, as they proudly stamped the pavement, 
their little sabres danlking, their rifles shouldered, 
and their little guns shining like burnished silver. 
There is the true old Swiss mettle of the ‘Tells, 
whether ie be a myth or not. As to the enormous 
increase of Russians and Russian literature at Inter- 
laken, and various other items I learned by diligent 
inquiry from the lady-keeper of one of the reading- 


| rooms, I shall not divulge them ;' but, as a curiosity, 
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I may mention that I saw there a chdlet in the 
course of construction at the great Parqueterie, 
which will be cofiveyed, ready-made, to Constanti- 
nople for the use of some Turkish prince, and which 
will cost exactly 28,000 francs, The taste of the 
‘construction, the finish of the workmanship, more 
especially the carved doors, windows, &c., are really 
admirable. It is no breach of confidence to hint 
that the greater part of this manufactory belongs to 
one of the most renowned Orientalists, formerly in 


My journey south, through the glorious livelong | the service of the Kast, India Company. 


summer's day, the larks singing overhead, the vine- 


I was shaking in my shoes as I entered Germany. 


yards on both sides all red and purple, the sky a | Those ferocious Teutons, who were just as savage 
deep azure, hills and mountains standing out in | brutes in these days of civilization and nineteenth 


clear blue and green lines, my charming companions, 
and all the rest of it, I must not describe. At Dijon 
T halted: not for the sake of the famous “ cételette 
and the bottle of wine—cork drawn,” to which, as 
the sole object of interest there, our guide-books 


call our attention, but to have a stroll through the | 


quaint old place, half French, half Italian, half 
German, with its high-gabled houses, its half-moon- 
shaped market-place, its ancient and glorious re- 
miniscences of the Kings and the Parliament of 
Burgundy. ‘There were stone benches all round the 
market, and on them sat peasants and their wives, 
who had come jto market, soldiers, nurses, babies, 
a blind fiddler, and two gendarmes. Every third 
house was an estaminet,.a café, and a wine-shop— 
multum in parvo—but no one was the worse for it. 
Southern lassitude, southern grapes, southern faces. 
The blind fiddler began to play and the soldiers 
sang a refrain, neither gay nor melancholy, but dif- 
ferent from a Paris one.—On I sped to Macon, fa- 
mous by its ruby wine, more famous by its son, La- 
martine, the poet-politician, as immortal a 
his works, as he will be through his debts. He 
has undertaken—so he informed the Paris papers 


| 
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century as in the days when they ts in the Ro- 
man arena; who still howled about their aboriginal 
forests, and attacked inoffensive English gentlemen, 
beat English ladies, not to mention the cruelties 
they committed towards babies. I prepared my 
passport, and put myself in fighting attitude. But 
no one would ask me for my passport, no one would 
fight me. Were they afraid? Would they. per- 
haps murder me while I was asleep, and dance wild 
War-dances round my dead bony ?. As nothing, 
however, of the kind took place for several ‘ph i 
put my passport by, and was sorely puzzled. Much 
more was I puzzled when I could not but see, after 
a very short time, that they were not only the best 
instructed, but actually the most amiable and oblig- 
ing of people. I was so astonished, that I asked a 
countryman what had produced that sudden c 2 
Had we really awed them to such a degree? 
they seen their evil doings, and tried to improve? 
But I was told they were as brutal as ever. At last 
the truth dawned upon me. I saw the Browns, 
nervous in every fibre, constantly afraid of being 


laughed at, and trying to hide this their justifiable 


fear, under an assumed garb of roughness, I might 


the other day—to live until he has paid them all: | almost say rudeness, in the signs, symbols, and ut- 
what a hale old-age will his have to be !—Thence | terances they gave to their wishes, And as, on the 
to Geneva. It was the first time that I had visited | other hand, I saw many others of our countrymen, 


Switzerland since the annexation. 


Glorious old | who behaved well abroad, get on well abroad, 1, 


Mont Blanc stood in marvellous hues that evening ; | after deep and lengthened pondering, came to two 
and I could well understand that Solferino and Ma- ‘ conclusions:—1, that people cannot exactly be called 
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foreigners, and treated as such, in their own country, 
particularly as they are not all hotel-keepers; 2, 
that it is high time to give up certain notions of 
the time of Queen Anne, and that we must write no 
more flaming diatribes against a whole nation, or we 
shall be put to shame by our own eyes. 

Heidelberg was the Heidelberg of old, the castle 
raising its glorious old battered wails into the blue 
sky, the ivy creeping up to the very chimney-tops, 
the town below encircled by the river, the little red 
and white houses looking as if they had been taken 
out of a Nuremberg toy-box; but there was one 
thing missing—the ‘students’ hilarity. They were 
visible here and there, with their many-coloured 
ribbons round their breasts, their top-boots, their 
rapier-scratched noses, their little caps balanced on 
their copious curls; but where was that grand old 
look of gaiety and metaphysics? I soon learned the 
reason why not only they, but everybody almost, 
wore a mournful aspect; Schlosser, the veteran his- 
torian, the light and’ pride of’ the University, had 
died the day before. I sped on to Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, the old Reichstadt. But what.I had seorn- 
fully rejected as a prejudice, seemed to prove true 
notwithstanding. The c was ‘filled with 
people wearing spectacles, and calling each other 
“Herr Professor.” At the first station I changed 
the carriage, thinking they might be adeputation, 
carrying the crown of Getioany to somebody or 
other, and that I might be in the way; but lo! Herr 
Professor again to the right, Herr Professor again to 
the left. And mere-than-that;there were also some 
very pleasing and portly ladies, who were called 
“Frau Professorin,’ and some charming . young 
ladies; who’ might’ be called’ “ Friulein Professor.” 
So they were.a nation of professors; and go: where 
you would in Germany, you would rarely find any 
one who was anything but a professor. . Thus should 
Thave put it down.in the evening, and written it 
to my friends, and printed it forthe benefit of my 
English countrymen, if I had not been taught to be 
a little more cautious. 

L observed that the nearer we came to Frankfort 
the more the number of these great men thickened ; 
and as we rolled into the station there were festoons 
and green boughs and: flags, and, untold crowds of 
elegantly-dressed ladies and gentlemen, who rushed 
forward to meet, these professors, and. there was an 
embracing and shaking of hands, a hum and a buzz 
of cordiality and joy, such as I had never seen inal 
my life. From this I concluded that professors must 
be an exception rather, and, .in fact, that there was 
something going on. And there was. JI had come 
right into the middle of the twentieth meeting of 
German Orientalists and Philologists, held at the 
end of last month, in Frankfort, for five days. 

The peculiar condition of Germany at this -pre- 
sent moment gives these meetings.a singular signi- 
ficance, Everybody has associated there of late, 
and every association has held a meeting. But 
whether it was the meeting of the National-Verein 
or of the United Tanners, of the Naturalists or 
Orientalists, it was, first;of all and prominently, a 
meeting of Germans, who rushed together from 
north, south, east, and west, to shake hands and 
convince, and be convinced, that all the antagonism 
of races and peoples within the boundaries of Ger- 
many was not a thing of flesh and blood, but.a 
spectre raised by the common foe. Of all these meet- 
ings, ordinary and extraordinary, which sprang up 
like mushrooms through the length and breadth of 
Germany this year, was none more charac- 
teristic or so important as that of the professors of 
Germany xe’ Zoy%v, There were about three hun- 
dred and fifty members oeest from all parts of 
Germany and Europe, and almost all the emimencies 
among them that were not too old to come. Of 


ad | these, Boeckh, Welcker, &c., sent telegraphic mes- 


sages to express their and sympathies. Of 
names more particularly in England there 
were, amongst others, Gerhard, Lepsius, Pott, 
Sprenger, i , Benfey, Wiistenfeld, Réer, 
Roth, Gildemeister, Miiller, Jablonski from St. Pe- 
tersburg, Deutsch from London, Oppert from Paris. 
They all came neither to learn nor to impart learn- 
ing, but to shake hands, to talk about things in 
general, and to show and tell each other that they 
at least, teachers at colleges, academies, and uni- 
versities, did know and teach, that the cause of the 
country surpasses all learning and wisdom, Ridj- 
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_ tings took place... It was a) strange sight to see 
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cule of their earnest striving for unity at this pre- 
sent moment does not by any means sit well on 
our national countenance,  Mild-eyed lotos-eaters 
though they be, they are fully determined that no 
1850, with al) the years of burning shame that fol- 
lowed, shall recur; and it is well that the various 
comers of this manifold empire shall.send their de- 
puties to one or to several Griitlis to tell each other 
so. You may be. quite sure that whatever misfor- 
tune may befall them, they will bear it in common 
and resist it in common as long as they can, and 
gave to certain rights divine when their Cavour rises 
now !. I really think the chief reason of their many 
failures. to make; use of the ball which fate occa- 





sionally placed at.their feet lies in their being, in 
their heart of hearts, too, gentle to do serious mis- 
chief, to any one, whatever he may have done to 
them ; but misery on one side, and prosperity on the 
other, haye changed them wonderfully of late. 

And so it.came to pass that the city of Frankfort 
exhibited a joy, and instituted a series of feastings, 
solid and, splendid as in the, good, old days of the 
holy Roman Empire... But. first. 1 must give you, 
however briefly, the learned programme ; reserving 
some extracts, of the most interesting transactions | 
for.a future day, 

There was first of all the “Oriental Section,” 
which held. its sittings in the “ Legislative Assem- 
bly ;” then the “,Psedagogie Section” in the “ Kai- 
sersaal” of the Rimer; there also the general sit- 


| 


those puxdits of the nineteenth century, in the most 
elegans and fashionable attire, taking the places— 
and in..a very becoming manner too—of ‘all those 
stagy Electors, and Estates, who once chose Empe- 
rors, on this very spot, The Emperors themselves, 
from Conrad to Franz IL, encased in their gilded 
and, rather, worn.frames all. round, tried: to: look | 
contemptuous all the while; but I fear they were | 
little heeded, especially when important questions | 
like “ Vergilius ” or “ Virgilius ?” “ quattuor ” or | 
“ quatuor?” had to be decided. In the general | 
sittings, which were visited by a great number of | 
spectators, Ahrens, from Hanover, read a paper | 
“On Heraeles, the cattle-stealer' and dog-killer ;” | 
Bachofen, from) Basle, ‘On the Lycians ;” Forch- | 
hammer, from Kiel, **On the Mythical and Geo- | 
gephion, Knowledge of Aischylus;” Linker, from | 

w, ‘On Traces of an Acquaintance with Sal- | 
lust’s Histories in Horace ;” Leo Meyer, from Git- 
fingan, “On the so-called Impersonal Verbs ;’ Emil | 
Miller, from Leipzig, “On the Oldest Romano-Car- | 
thaginian Alliance ;” Starck, from Heidelberg, “On | 
the Epochs of the History of Greek Religion ;” and 
Urlichs, from Wiirzburg, “On the Dramatic Motives | 
of Ancient, Art.” Tischendorf, from Leipzig, had | 
announced a, lecture “On the Sinaitic Bitle-Mann- 
script, from a palsographical: point of view,” but 
unfortunately he was too ill to attend. (No one in | 
Germany, by the way, knows anything of the ru- 
mour spread in, England with respect to this manu- 
script, and which therefore must be the invention of | 
some idle gossiper or base slanderer.) 

The Pedagogical Section had lectures by Raumer, 
from Erlangen, “ On the Treatment of Adideutsch in 
Colleges ;” by Bursian, from Tiibingen, “Proposals for 
a common Pronunciation of Greek in Colleges and 
Universities ;” and Fleckeisen, from Frankfort, “On 
Latin Orthography.” Last in order but first in im- 

rtance, in. the poeiagy a nn from 

ipzig, read a r “On the Symbolical Lights 
pe i in oagsm 3” Wolff gave a new pare 
tion of a fable in the Hitopadesa; Redslob, from 
Hamburg, spoke ‘“‘On the Seal of the Templars ;” 
Stiihelin, from Basle, “On certain Psalms ;” Oppert, 
from Paris, “On some Assyrian Bulletins.” ese 
last bore such a wonderful likeness to those of the 
two Magalecma, that the two modern emperors ap- 
pear to have added to their other iniquities also that 
of plagiarism. But when the orator read out, most 
unconcernedly, a goodly number of Greek names— 

among them—and a certain old 

unconsciously gave vent to a breath of astonish- 
ment, the great discoverer turned sharply round: 
“Gentlemen, there is nothing to laugh at: Py— 
ta— gu— ra; here it stands ;"—and everybody felt, 
of course, withered. The lectures, in general, were 
not communications of wonderful and surprising 
discoveries, but the results of deep and earnest 








studies; the subjects were mostly well chosen, 
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and the treatment was as vivid, as clear, and as 
interesting as can be. The debates that generally 
followed them betokened not only the high amount 
of attention bestowed throughout, but also the most 
surprisingly general acquaintance with the recon- 
dite points of antiquarian lore, and the most knotty 
questions of philology in its manifold branches. 
But of all this more by-and-by. 

Of books and pamphlets written in honour of the 
meeting, and dedicated and presented to the mem- 
bers of both Oriental and Philological Societies, I 
will mention: On the Speech of King C2dipus in 
Soph. Gy. R: 216-275, by Ribbeck and Classen ; Cri- 
tica ad Demosthenis Leptineam, by Vemel; Der 
Schwanritter von Konrad von Wiirzburg, edited by 


-Roth; Die Miirchen des: Siddhi-Kiir, by Tilg—a 


most splendid ‘specimen of Viennese typography, 
Kalmuk types having been cut for the purpose. 
Presented to the Oriental Society were, among others, 
two most valuable papers on Hieroglyphs, by 
Birch; a Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts 
in: the Ducal Library of Gotha, by Pertsch, and 
the book for many a generation to come : Sprenger’s 
first volume of a new History of the Life and 
the Teachings of Mohammad, written in German— 


| a work which embodies the results of about thirty 
| vears’. unceasing 


labour of this most celebrated 
Arabist. I shall take the opportunity of recurring 
to it in these pages; it is creating an immense sen- 
sation throughout’ the learned world, and will very 
soon command the notice of that general public, 
pregnant as it is of the most momentous teachings, 
and written in the happiest mood of the author, full 
of esprit, and telling the sharpest home-truths on 
every page. 

Now for the other part of the programme :—“ The 
first evening, general assembly at the Harmonie”— 
meaning supper, and an array of little bottles filled 
with a splendid white good-humoured wine called 
“Von Dem” (of that). “Following evening, dra- 
matic performance in honour of the Assembly.” 
The Stadt-Theatre, tastefully and chastely deco- 
rated with flowers, garlands, busts, &c., presented a 
most brilliant appearance. There were only hosts and 


guests, both, of course, in their very best holiday | 
attire and holiday humour. Nor did the German | 


ladies look quite such guys as they had so often 
been described to me. I assure you that they dis- 
played almost as much taste in dress and coiffure as 
our countrywomen. The performance began with 
Beethoven’s overture to “ Lenore,”»brilliantly played. 
A prologue followed, spoken by the Muse of Comedy, 
who welcomed the guests in very appropriate terms, 


glanced at some great Frankfort names—Matthie, 


Buttmann, Herrmann, Goethe—and concluded by 
crowning the bust of this greatest son of Frankfort, 
the ideal of highest “ Humanitiit,” with her own 


garland. After this came Goethe’s “Geschwister,” | 


and a most striking impression it made upon me. 
There was, even at the highest pitch of glowing 
passion, no stamping, no roaring, no shaking of 
boards ; but, as in the drama itself the highest ef- 
fects are produced with the simplest means—reality 
amongst them ; so the actors, three in all, moved the 
house almost to tears, simply by thoroughly identi- 
fying themselves with their part, and being true and 
natural. The performance was wound up by an 
old Frankfort comedy, “Der Biirgerkapitain,” in 
which both the old German Philisterei and the old 
tg ee and cordiality play a great part. 

he Frankfort dialect is spoken throughout the piece 
and all sorts of comical personages and occurrences 
make their appearance in it ; but it never became a 
“screaming farce,” although the roars of laughter 
which shook the house occasionally showed how it 
told. It was the absence of the broad grin of vile 
clowndom that made it the very best and merriest 
conclusion of the performance. 

To describe the grand dinner which the Town 
gave the next day, surpasses my powers. It cost'an 
enormous sum in guldens, and came as near per- 
fection as a public dinner can. Its six hours’ dura- 
tion, accompanied by endless champagne, may give 
you a slight idea of the hilarity that pervaded it, 
especially towards the close. The toasts and speeches, 
the songs and sentiments, were more or less of a po- 
litical nature, and several times they touched for- 
bidden ground. The most brilliant of all the speeches 
was made by Professor Hassler, from Ulm, who 
concluded with a “Hoch” “not for the many 








Sathers of the country, but for the great mother of 
all the German tribes, Germania herself.” For the 
following day King Ludwig of Bavaria had asked 
the guests to favour his “ Pompejanum,” at Aschaf- 
fenburg, with a visit, and a special train conveyed 
them to Old Hercynia. It was a very strange sight 
to witness the learned looking into the holes and 
corners of this facsimile of an old Roman habi- 
tation, talking about the “Pluviarium ” and various 
other things in “um,” but evidently bewildered and 
at a loss when certain naive questions were put. 
The ladies meanwhile examined the pots and 
kettles, and when a certain implement for poach- 
ing eggs was discovered, the admiration for the 
ancients became general, and the conclusion was 
drawn that the use of poached eggs was, no 
doubt, known to the Romans! From the baleony— 
a most un-Roman addition—one could take a good 
look over many, many miles of beautiful country— 
the Maine, the Spessart, high mountains, deep 
forests, and blue soldiers who were parading right 
opposite on the greensward, As the evening drew 
on, the “Meeting marched into the glorious hostelry 
prepared for their reception. There the solemn 
“Landesvater” and “ Salamander”—mysterious stu- 
dents’ ceremonies—were gone through, the old ones 
being assisted by the young ones, and after many a 
cheer and song for Germany—which our English 
newspapers facetiously call “‘ Fatherland”—the fine 
old Gaudeamus igitur was struck up in the geen 
air, It sounded magnificently under the blue, 
starry sky, and the mountains joined chorus with 
their manifold echoes. 

The various other gaieties I omit ; but when the 
last’ evening came, and the farewell toast was given, 
I saw my German friends look very hard into their 
glasses and become very silent. Little more was 
said ; soon afterwards there was a wringing of hands 
as if for life, and ‘next year in Augsburg!” was 
the watchword. God speed! 
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FLorence, October 19. 

Tuerz is an exceedingly interesting exhibition now 
open at Florence—taking advantage of the vast 
crowd of visitors of all nations, drawn hither by the 
Industrial Exposition—which ought not to be al- 
lowed to pass away without a word of record in the 
Literary Gazette, And pass away it must, as soon 
as its two months’ life is over; for it has been 
brought vs. ee on that principle, so often success- 
fully appealed to of late, of inducing the owners of 
valuable objects to lend them for a time for the 
gratification of the public. 

The exhibition in question is a collection of ob- 
jects of medieval art and industry ; not so complete, 
of course, as its neighbour-collection of the produce 
of nineteenth-century industry, yet sufficiently rich 
to offer several suggestive comparisons between 
the aims and the means of fifteenth and sixteenth 
century workmen and those of this very contrasted 
time. And such suggestions and comparisons be- 
tween the two industrial epochs are more numerous, 
more important, and more direct here in Florence 
than they could be anywhere else. For a large 
portion of Italian and especially of Florentine in- 
dustry is essentially artistic industry ; and it con- 
tinues to draw its inspirations from the works and 
traditions of that time which was the high-tide of 
art and industry in Italy. . 

Tn a great degree the prevailing fashion of the 
time has been the cause of this, The nineteenth- 
century world has taken a fancy to the “cinque 
cento” forms of furniture, of earthenware, and or- 
namentation ; and Florentine artists and artisans 
are more competent to reproduce these for the world 
than those of any other part of Europe. The me- 
dimval exhibition explains the cause of this, and 
the modern exhibition proves that such is the fact. 
At the latter, a very cursory observation is sufficient 
to enable an amateur of such matters to convince 
himself that the ‘‘ cinque cento” carvings, furniture, 
and designs, sent in considerable quantities from the 
north of Italy, Turin especially, are very far from 
being inspired by that true and intimate apprecia- 
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marks the reproductions of the Tuscan artisans, 
The Turin “cinque cento” is “cinque cento a la 
mode de Paris,” bastardized by the contamination 
of French boudoir taste, A visit to the other exhi- 
bition shows you the wealth of genuine medieval 
art, which the Tuscan artists have ever before their 


eyes, among which they have lived all their lives, | 


and on which their tastes and theories are, of course, 
formed. 

This medizeval exhibition is located in the house 
of a private gentleman, Dr. Marco Guastalla, and has 
been got together and set on foot almost entirely by 
his energy and patriotism. "When the Italian In- 
dustrial Exposition was finally decided on, this gen- 
tleman, who has been long well known in Italy in 
the antiquarian and artistic world, more especially 
for his x ig if not quite, unrivalled collection of 
Italian medizeval medals, coin’, and seals, conceived 
the idea of establishing a medizval exhibition, and 
permanent museum, in the now completely-restored 
pdazzo of the ancient Bargello, The idea was an 
admirable one, and the proposition was very favour- 
ably received by the Government. This “ Bargello,” 
well known to all Italian travellers as one of the 
finest monuments of early medizval architecture in 
existence, was originally the residence of the Po- 
desta, or chief magistrate of the Republic, and the 
place of assembly of the great Council of the citi- 
zens.. But with the increased prosperity and popu- 
lation of Florence, still larger halls were required 
for this purpose, and a more magnificent edifice, to 
represent the majesty of the Republic. The huge 
building now known as the Palazzo della Signoria 
was built, and the old palace became the residence 
of the Bargello, or principal criminal magistrate of 
Florence. His functions however were, according 
to the vague and unscientific practice of medixval 
legislation, in a great measure executive; and he 
was not only a magistrate, but a head constable anda 
gaoler at the same time. His residence also became 
the public prison, and was called by the same name 
as the officer who~presided*over it, “ the Bargello.” 
In this its degraded condition, the old palace of the 
Republic suffered much... Its noble halls were cut 
up into six or seven floors of prison-cells,—horrible 
dens of darkness, filth, and misery,—all in accord- 
ance with the medisval beau idéai of a prison, and 
the beautiful arched loggie were walled up, and 
turned to vile uses ; and few buildings in the world 
could tell such a contrasted story of all that tended 
most and best to civilization and liberty in its first 
condition, and of a long series of dark deeds and 
atrocities, the results of the abuse of liberty and of 
consequent despotic power, in its latter stage of ex- 
istence. In the dark hours of Italy’s long night, 
and down to the recent dawn of her glorious morn- 
ing, the Bargello was a name of fear in Florence. 

And now this terrible Bargello has commenced a 
third stage of its secular life ; it is once again beau- 
tiful and noble, open to the light and to the sun- 
shine, and to all the world. A purging like that of 
the Augean stables has been applied to it; the 
wretched prison-cells have been cleared out, and the 
grand old halls restored to their original proportions 
and beauty. Architects will be able to form an 
opinion of the solidity of walls, from which in the 
seventh century. of their existence half-a-dozen 
floors have been removed, and the old masonry left 
standing in its original strength and perfection. 
Some restoration was undoubtedly required, as well 
as mere Clearing out. But money was not grudged, 
and Florentine workmen of all classes are great at 
restorations ; would that some of our “ restorers” 
at home could catch a little of their feeling and 
spirit! It was a sight to see the works in progress 
for the restoration of this old building to its pris- 
tine beauty. The men, from the architect to the 
hodman, consulted the original ideas with reverence, 
and handled the old stones with tender affection. I 
have conversed with masons engaged on the work, 
whose talk was like that of a tender nurse of a 
loved patient, and whose handiwork resembled that 
of a skilled and conscientious picture-restorer. 

Well, at last the old Palazzo “Bargello” no longer 
stands as beautiful as when the first Podest& assem- 
bled the Florentine citizens in its halls! And now, 
what shall we do with it? Make it the permanent 
seat of a museum of objects of all kinds, the contem- 
poraries of its own better days, and illustrative of 
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Signor Marco Guastalla; and the notion was hailed 

as an admirable one. It would be a museum unri- 

valled by any in the world, of its. class, at least as 
| tegards the locale of it,—a museum of which the 
| grandest object would be the building itself which 
| housed it. 
Owing to certain personal jealousies and interests, 
‘ into which it would not interest English readers to 
| enter, and which the Government has been too busy 
| with its infinite multiplicity of work to over-ride, the 
project is still only a project.. Had Signor Guastalla 
been allowed to carry out his design, our Florence 
Exposition time would have been rendered addition- 
ally attractive, by one of the most interesting collec- 
tions, housed in by far the most interesting home 
which the world ever saw. 

Failing this, the spirited and energetic projector 
determined to show what could be done in this way 
by merely private efforts ; and he decided on giving 
up his own spacious house, which happened to be spe- 
cially well adapted to the purpose (itis the house in 
the Piazza dell’ Indipendenza, which :was built by 
Greenough, the well-remembered American sculptor, 
| in great part as work-rooms and show-rooms for his 
productions) during the period of the Exposition. 
He was, in the first instance, assisted by the co-ope- 
ration of a Milanese gentleman, who is the present 
proprietor of the celebrated Archinto tapestry, some 
of the finest specimens extant of medixval needle- 
work ; and. the readiness with which his appeal to 
the antiquarian and artistic sympathies and patriot- 
ism of the Florentines has been answered, is a proof 
of what, might be accomplished, if—or rather let us 
say, when—the larger scheme shall be carried out. 

For, in, truth, the amount of artistic medizval 
wealth in all kinds still remaining in Florence, after 
the enormous quantity that has been. carried away 
to the museums and private collections of other 
lands, is absolutely incredible; and the idea which 
we are led to form.of the wealth of this community 
in its palmy day, and of the universal love of the 
beautiful and ornamental which must have been all- 
pervading in that society, has to be continually 
stretched, as. we witness the turning out of hitherto 
ignored stores of long-hoarded, but for many genera- 
tions disregarded objects. We all know how inces- 
sant has been, of late years, the exportation of such 
things to England and France; and:we are’ inclined 
to fancy that we must have swept the country clean 
of such an unreproducible harvest: but our brooms 
have only reached the rubbish that littered the barn 
fl 


oor. 

Of course, the finest things are to be found either 
in public depositories (of which about nine may be 
raboned up, almost if not wholly unknown to 
either the ordinary Florentine public, or to visitors), 
or in the palaces of the wealthier families. Of 
course, also, it is the poorer families, who have 
been driven to turn their chattels into money, and 
only the less precious objects in most cases, which 
haye fallen into the hands of the dealers. To form 
any idea of the quantity and value of the artistic 
memorials of the best centuries of Italian art in all 
its branches which still remain in Florence, it would 
be necessary to obtain access to the dwellings of the 
wealthier nobles, and in many cases to ransack the 
long-undisturbed repositories in them, in search of 
objects utterly unknown to the present . 

Latterly, here as elsewhere, more attention has 
been paid to such matters, and many rs of 
such wealth in Florence now regard their treasures 
in this kind as among their most valued possessions. 
But the perquisitions of Signor Guastalla in pursuit 
of his recent object had the result, in more than 
one instance, of disinterring objects wholly unknown 
to or disregarded by their owners, which assuredly 
will not be disregarded by them henceforward. 

As for the contents of Signor Guastalla’s Exhibi- 
tion, I have no intention of attempting a descrip- 
tion, or even a catalogue, of the more remarkable 
objects. It is sufficient to have called attention to 
the existence of it, to the great interest and value 
of its contents—ranging from works by Donatello 
and Desiderio da Settignano, down to the exqui- 
sitely tasteful stamped leather of cunning hands 
henceforward anonymous for ever,—and to the pos- 
sibilities existing at Florence for the formation of 
a Museum in this kind which should utterly eclipse 
Kensington and Cluny, 








Moxrcn, October 19. 
Tue poet Bodenstedt, well known as the author of 
Mirza Schagfy, Tausend und Ein Tage im Orient, 
and of admirable translations of the complete works 


of the two Russian Pushkin and Ler- 
montoff, has just completed a translation of Shake- 
e’s Sonnets. In this difficult task he has shown 

e same mastery over his own language and the 
happy tact in dealing with translation, which his 
rendering of Webster’s and John Ford’s dramas dis- 
played. 

Metrical translation is thankless work, for few ap- 
preciate as it deserves the success achieved in this 
difficult departinent of art. That it is not an easy 
matter to know even how to set about it may be 
premised from all Mr, Arnold has just written about 
Mr. Newman’s attempts at putting Homer into 
English. It; would seem, indeed, to be almost as 
difficult:as to keep within the bounds of politeness 
when opposing the views of a rival translator; and 
that success, even when you Aave found out what 
the right way is, may elude your grasp on closing 
with the difficulty, the very version of the Oxford 
Professor of Poetry has’ sufficiently shown. 

Bodenstedt’s translation keeps close to the ori- 
ginal, except when a literal rendering must have 
produced a language which would have been un- 
German. He has changed the order of the Sonnets, 
and gives his reason for doing so in' the’ remarks ap- 
pended to the poems. . 

I may remark here, that he is one of those literary 
men who, with Paul Heyse, Geibel, Riehl, and the 
chemist Liebig, have been called to Munich by the 
present King. Maximilian IL has; it seems,’ de- 
termined ‘to do for science and literature ‘as much 
as his father accomplished in his dominions, but 
especially in the capital, for art alone.’ And it is 
curious to see how in one respect the two men were 
alike; both began while still young, and with small 
means, to carry out as well as they were able, 
those plans which, at: a future time, were to be ac- 
complished on a grand . King Lowis was still 
Prince Royal when ‘he built the Gl hek, and al- 
ready was employing his’ limited me in having 
busts made of the great’ men of Germany, which 
at a yet distant period ‘were to’ finda place in the 
contemplated Walhalla. His son, too, the present 
reigning King, was still-Crown-Prince when he gave 
to Frederick Eater sincé dead, the commission to 
travel throughout:.the: ki mand ‘collect in ‘all 
parts the remnants of folk-lore which gradually die 
out as.new! modes of life and new modes of thought 
encroach on the old and on what has been hitherto. 
Lentner diligently amassed a large stock of such 
remains; accounts of popular superstitions, customs, 
festivals, popular rhymes and traditions. The ma- 
nuseript is in the library of the King, and has not 
yet been published ; though it is not oop 
that others, who since then, at the wish of the King, 
have written on the same subject, have been allowed 
to profit by the stores which Lentner had brought 
together. 

With a most generous munificence, the present 
King has granted, from his own purse, stipends to 
students in history, archeology, or others, to enable 
them to complete their works; or sums of money 
to defray the expenses of a journey for an astronomer 
to make his observations in another hemisphere; or 
the naturalist will be sent on a distant expedition 
to study on the spot some hitherto unelucidated 
mystery of nature. Not long ago, a little work was 
published, under his Majesty’s auspices, containing 
a collection of songs, wi wwe tunes, a 
among the peasantry, especially among those dwell- 
ing in the mountainous districts of Bavaria. The 
selection and arrangement was entrusted to the poet 
Kobell, than whom, from his tastes and habits and 
perfect knowledge of the habits and feelings of the 
peasantry, no more happy choice could have been 
made. The book was prettily illustrated with wood- 
cuts; and when finished the King made presents of 
copies to the foresters and the villagers in all parts ; 
to all, in short, whom he thought it might interest 
or please. Since then it has appeared at the book- 
seller's, and may now be bought like any other 
work. 

The Order of Merit which the King founded was, 
as I suppose all know, exclusively for those eminent 
in literature, art, or science. Its foundation called 
forth many a sneer and ill-natured remark from 
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those who looked upon orders and other distinctions 
of the sort as exclusively belonging to the nobility ; 
and who deemed it an unpardonable infringement 
of their prerogative that a mere poet or painter 
should wear a decoration, and, above all, be declared, 
on account of his genius merely, to be hof-fahig, or 
admissible at Court. This was pardoned least of all. 
“What may not be expected when such a pack— 
when such fellows—are to be received at Court !” 
said once a Bavarian nobleman to me, with a pedi- 
gree which he had passed half his life in tracing 
through its long unsullied course to its distant 
source; the “fellows,” namely, being the men who 
have contributed their share in making German art 
and German literature and German science take the 
rank they do in Europe—men whose names are fa- 
miliar words in Europe and America. That the King 
is desirous to further literature and science he has 
given sufficient proofs ; and that he is well-disposed 
towards their professors he shows in the most marked 
manner by receiving them frequently, and having 
them about him when in the country. A year or 
two ago he presented to the University of Munich 
a silver goblet as a token of his favour, and also as 
a remembrance of the giver. The gift seemed to 
say, and perhaps was intended to do so, that his 
Majesty wished not only to be remembered by the 
Professors of the University in their character as 
such, but also to have a place in their memory when 
the academical robes were put aside, and mirth and 
good-fellowship were alone acknowledged as rec- 
tores magnificr. 
And really no better means could have been se- 
lected; for on every festal occasion the splendid cup 
is produced, and the munificent patron and bene- 
factor called to mind with feelings which the mo- 
ment tends to make more deep and genial; for joy 
warms the coldest heart, and makes even the unsus- 
ceptible more prone to gratitude. 

e was, moreover, something peculiarly grace- 
ful in this gift, coming as it did from the sovereign ; 
for while the very nature of the present bespeaks 
affability in the giver, it implies also recollection of, 
and sympathy with, those moments of relaxation 
which neither kings nor professors can dispense 
with: when the shackles and the forms that weigh 
so heavily are removed, and the mind unbends in 
order to preserve its elasticity. 

The cup was presented to the learned body on 
the birthday of the giver—a day which would na- 
turally be kept right festally ; a hint, moreover, to 
encourage gaiety and light-heartedness, yet further 
enforced by the rhymes engraven on a scroll that 
twined round it amid the foliage. The goblet, de- 
signed in the Gothic style, represented a tower rising 
from the socket, around which ivy is climbing, 
and overhanging four windows in its sides, out of 
each of which a sage is looking forth, indicative of 
the four Faculties. The dress of these is in the old 
German style ; one holds a Bible under his arm, an- 
other a code of laws, while the remaining two have 
respectively a pair of compasses and a retort in 
their hands. e goblet is of silver, but the foliage 
that creeps up round the walls of the old tower is 
golden. The scroll that winds through the leaves 
bears words to this effect :— 


“ My Master's will it is that I 
Should bring you joy, the treasure : 
Let, therefore, gen’rous wine supply 
The fountain which, while gurgling by, 
Makes each heart leap with pleasure.” 


A second verse gives the good counsel :— 


* Be lore to cheat you trying, 
‘Take counsel in the glass: 
Wine puts down fraud and lying, 
In vino Veritas.” 
A third runs thus :— 


“T serve a stream all golden 
In which good spirits are sleeping, 
Who gladden and embolden : 
Drink, and they're in your keeping.” 
Ina hollow part of the foot of the tower are engraven 
the following words :— 
“Ludwig Foltz thought me : 


Andreas Fortner wrought me: 
The rhymer Franz Kobell brought me.” 


The cup was accompanied by a presentation do- 
cument bound in crimson velvet and gold, and ran 
as follows:—“ We, Maximilian IL, &c., influenced 





by the wish to give our Ludwig-Maximilian Uni- 
versity, for which we always cherish the most 
friendly sentiments, a new proof of this our gracious 
disposition towards it, have, on this our birthday, 
dedicated to it a goblet wrought in silver, and had 
the same delivered to our University. And as on 
this goblet the masters of the venerable faculties, 
looking, it is true, in different directions, are, not- 
withstanding, united under one roof and entwined 
by the symbol of the ever-vigorous oak ; so, too, may 
the representatives of science be bound together and 
remain united in their strivings after truth, and their 
efficiency prove strong and fruitful—profitable to 
youth and an ornament to their country. But when 
on festal occasions this cup of honour, according to 
old German custom, shall circulate among the as- 
sembled members of our faithful University ; may 
they then, at such times, recall us to memory, and 
remember the honest care with which we, relying 
on God’s help, have endeavoured to further the in- 
tellectual life of our trusty people.” 

And this is the history of the goblet which, not 
improbably, some reader of the Literary Gazette 
— circulating round the table, when, on a visit 
to Munich, he is asked to meet the learned mem- 
bers of the University at an anniversary festival. 





SCIENCE. 


ANALYSIS BY LIQUID DIFFUSION. 
Liquid Diffusion applied to Analysis. By Pro- 


fessor Graham, F.R.S. (Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, 1861.) 
Osmotic Force. By Professor Graham, F.R.S. 


(Philosophical Transactions, 1854, p. 177.) 


Ar the meeting of the British Association re- 
cently held at Manchester, reference was more 
than once made to the process of “ liquid dif- 
fusion” and the recent labours of Professor 
Graham. Dr. Jansen, in treating of the ab- 
sorption of materials for their existence by the 
roots of plants, accounted for the process on 
the diffusion hypothesis, as expounded by the 
great chemical philosopher whom we have 
named above ; and Dr. Richardson, in treating 
of cataract, and its artificial production by the 
introduction of crystallizable substances into 
living organisms, described the steps by which 
the obscuration of vision was developed, by an 
exposition of the same hypothesis of liquid dif- 
fusion, The subject is one of vast interest to 
the scientific world ; and as we believe that in 
the consideration and appreciation of it an ad- 
vance in chemico-physical knowledge is im- 
plied, we shall endeavour in the succeeding 
columns to place a simple account of it before 
the reader. 

To obtain a clear view of the liquid diffusion 
theory we must go back more than thirty 
bape to the period when Dutrochet expounded 

is important observations on ‘‘ endosmosis.” 
On the view started by Dutrochet, and founded 
on his experimental labours, a law was pro- 
posed, to the effect that whenever two fluids 
of different specific gravities, and capable of 
mixing with each other, are simply separated 
from each other by a membranous partition, 
two currents become established,—one, a cur- 
rent proceeding from the outer side of the mem- 
brane into the fluid on the inner side; the 
other, a current proceeding from the inner side 
of the membrane to the fluid on the outer side. 
The first of these processes was called ‘‘ endos- 
mosis,” the second ‘‘ exosmosis ;” while, lately, 
the more general term of ‘‘ osmosis” has been 
applied to the whole of the phenomena, whether 
the current set up be mainly from without in- 
wards, or, from within outwards. 

By a variety of experiments, the phenomena 
of osmosis have been taught and illustfated 








since the announcement of Dutrochet’s original 

labours. A glass tube, m at both ends, 

has been usually employed in the following 

way. The tube having had a portion of blad- 

der tied firmly over one of its ends, has been 

immersed, with the surface of bladder down- 

wards, in a solution of saline or saccharine 

matter, or into simple water; the inner part 

of the tube has then been filled with some sa- . 
line or saccharine solution, miscible with the 

solution beneath, but of higher specific gravity. 

The two solutions left in this manner, with no- 

thing separating them except the septum of 
organic matter, , nee to diffuse ; a portion of 

the fluid without passes into the cylinder with- 

in, through the membrane, while a portion of 

the fluid within passes over to the fluid without, 

also through the membrane. But whenever 

the experiment is conducted as we have ar- 

ranged it,—whenever, é.¢e., the inner fluid is of 
higher specific gravity than the outer, then 
the diffusion is much more rapid from without, 

inwards ; then, consequently, the fluid in the 

glass cylinder rises above the level of the fluid 
on the outer side, and then the phenomenon of 
endosmosis is exhibited. If the conditions are 
reversed,—if the denser fluid is placed in the 
outer cylinder, and the fluid of lower specific 
gravity in the inner cylinder, then the current 
set up, being more rapid towards the denser 
column, the fluid in the outer cylinder rises 
above the level of the fluid within, and the 
phenomenon of exosmosis is exhibited. The 
transmission of fluids through organic mem- 
branes once discovered, the fact soon admitted 

of demonstration by other methods. For in- 
stance, it was shown that the external soft 
rinds of certain fruits, such as the cherry, 

could be applied to the purpose of illustration ; 
next it was detected that the animal septum 
might be replaced by unglazed earthenware ; 
and on these observations the idea was started, 
and gained a general acquiescence, that any 
substance, the pores of which were occupied by 
water, would sustain an uninterrupted liquid 
communication between. two solutions of diffe- 
rent densities, and would consequently effect 
the osmotic process. 

Content, for a time, in merely observing the 
new phenomena, and in applying them to the 
explanation of the processes of absorption and 
nutrition, we find, in the first few years fol- 
lowing the discovery, but little controversy as 
to the actual reason why the occurrences ob- 
served took mel At _ te believe, it was 

ely suspected that the phenomena were 
aeoramed by the specific gravities of the two 
fluids; that, in short, the fluid of highest spe- 
cific gravity attracted that of lower specific 
gravity, and that thus the main current was 
set up. This view, although in no way suffi- 
cient to account for the facts observed, nor, 
indeed, based on any logical argument, has, as 
it were by mere force of verbiage, made its way. 
We have heard within these last five years, in- 
deed, a lecturer explaining osmosis purely on 
the attraction theory, and, mistaking a coinci- 
dent fact for a primary and determining fact, 
misapplying much that is actually known, for 
the sox urpose of giving an explanation that 
should tickle the ears of the groundlings. 

Another hypothesis invented to explain the 
occurrence of osmotic currents, referred them 
to capillary attraction, or to that form of at- 
traction resident in porous bodies by which oil 
is raised through the wick of lamps, or water 
through the fibres of cotton immersed in it. 
Dutrochet himself explained osmosis on this 
theory, and gave a series of calculations, in 
which he argued that the capillary ascension of 
water was twice greater than a solution of salt 
of a density of 1:12. Thus, if a porous septum, 
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holding a saline solution having a density of them a reading which is at once simple and 
1-12, were brought in contact, on its opposite | practical. Still setting aside the idea of ca- 
surface, with pure water, the pure water would | pillarity as the cause of the phenomena ob- 


enter the pores of the septum, displace the sa- | 


served—still setting aside the idea of a differ- 


line matter contained in those pores, ascend | ence of specific gravity in two fluids as the 
into the solution above, increase its bulk, and | cause of the phenomena observed—he has in- 
determine the osmotic current in a direction | dicated that the phenomena are traceable to 
from the solution of lowest to that of highest | an influence exerted on the various substances 


specific gravity. 


in water by the membrane interposing, and 


This theory, largely accepted, was destroyed | has accounted for separations, and proposed 
by Professor Graham, in his pre on osmotic | analytical results, all most singular in charac- 
e 


force, published in 1854. there showed 
that the experimental basis of the hypothesis 
was unsound ; that the great inequality of ca- 
pillary attraction assumed to exist between dif- 
ferent solutions had no existence; and that 
many saline solutions which gave rise to the 
highest osmose were undistinguishable in capil- 
larity from pure water itself. 

In this remarkable paper, the author showed 
that whenever osmotic action was going on, the 
intervening septum, whether it consisted of 
earthenware or of animal membrane, was con- 
stantly undergoing decomposition. When 
membrane was employed, soluble organic 
matter was always found both in the fluid of 
the osmometer and in the water of the outer 
jar after every experiment; the action of the 
membrane appeared also to be exhaustible, al- 
though in a slow and gradual manner. Those 
salts and other substances of which a small 
proportion was sufficient to determine a large 
osmose, were also shown to be all of the class 
of chemically active substances, while the great 
mass of neutral or organic substances, and per- 
fectly neutral monobasic salts of the metals, 
such as the alkaline chlorides, possess only a 
low degree of action. 

It is impossible to follow the arguments of 
Professor Graham through the whole of his 
earlier paper, which we have just mentioned. 
Suffice it to say that he announced the follow- 
ing statements :—1. That an obvious and es- 
sential condition of osmose consists in a dif- 
ference of composition of two fluids in contact 
with the opposite sides of the septum. 2. That 
with the same solution, or with pure water, in 
contact with both surfaces of a membrane, 
there will be no chemical action; the action 
will be equal on both sides, and although pro- 
bably attended with movements of the fluids, 
yet nothing will be indicated, as the move- 
ments being equal and in opposite directions 
will neutralize each other. 3. That difference 
of composition in the two fluids is necessary in 
order that there may be inequality of action 
on the two sides of the membrane. 4. That 
no substance appears to be permanently de- 
posited in the membrane during osmosis. 5. 
That the action upon the membrane is of a 
solvent nature. 6. That probably the chemi- 
cal actions on the two sides of the membranes 
do not depend upon inequality simply of one 
kind of action, but upon a difference of che- 
mical actions going on on the two sides of the 
membrane. 

In these observations, and in) the various 
experiments which he instituted, Professor 
Graham, to a certain extent, traced osmosis to 
the effects of changes occurring in the inter- 
vening septum ; and although in 1854 he did 
not give that defined view of the cause of 
osmosis which he has since supplied, he re- 
moved many preceding errors, and laid the 
basis for a more comprehensive understanding 
of the whole subject. 

In his latest paper, published within the 
present year in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society, and entitled “Liquid Diffusion ap- 
plied to Analysis,” he has Ted us to a new view 
of the osmotic process, and without impairing 
the facts previously observed, has given to 








ter and striking in simplicity. 

If Professor Graham be now correct, all 
chemical substances are divisible into two great 
families in respect to their diffusive qualities. 

The first, or diffusive class of substances, are 
marked by their tendency to crystallize either 
alone or in combination with water. When 
in a state of solution they are held by the sol- 
vent with a certain force, so as to affect the 
volatility of water by their presence. The 
solution is generally free from viscosity, and is 
always sapid. Their reactions are energetic 
and quickly affected. To this class he gives the 
name of CRYSTALLOIDS. 

The other class of substances of less diffusi- 
bility appear to be typified by animal gelatine. 
They have little if any tendency to crystallize, 
and they affect a vitreous structure. To this 
class he gives the name of CoLLoIDs. 

The distinctions between the crystalloids and 
the colloids, as chemical substances, are further 
defined by Professor Graham in the followi 
descriptions :—The planes of the crystal, with 
its hardness and brittleness, are replaced in 
the colloid by rounded outlines, with more or 
less softness and toughness of texture. Water 
of crystallization is represented by water of 
gelatination. Colloids are held in solution by 
a feeble power, and have little effect on the 
volatility of the solvent. They are also pre- 
cipitated from their solution by the addition of 
erystalloids. 
ways a certain degree of viscosity or gummi- 
ness, when concentrated. They appear to be 
insipid or wholly tasteless, unless when they 
undergo decomposition on the palate, and give 
rise to sapid crystalloids. ‘Their solid hydrates 
are gelatinous bodies. They are united to 
water with a force of less intensity; and such 
is the character of the combinations in general 
between a colloid and a crystalloid, even al- 
though the latter may be a powerful reagent 
in its own class, such as an acid or an alkali. 
In their chemical reactions the crystalloidal 
appears the energetic form, and the colloidal 
the inert form of matter. The combining 
equivalent of the colloid appears always to be 
high, and it has a heavy molecule. Among 
the colloids rank hydrated silicic acid, and a 
number of soluble hydrated metallic peroxides, 
of which little has hitherto been known ; also 
starch, the vegetable gums and dextrin, cara- 
mel, tannin, albumen, and vegetable and 
animal extractive matter. The peculiar struc- 
ture and chemical indifference of colloids ap- 
pear to adapt them for the animal organiza- 
tion, of which they become the plastic ele- 
ments. Although the two classes are widely 
separated in their properties, a complete paral- 
lelism appears to hold between them. Their 
existence in nature seems to call for a corre- 
sponding division of chemistry into a crystalloid 
and a colloid department. 

Although chemically inert in the ordinary 
sense, colloids a comparative activity 
of their own, arising out of their physical pro- 
perties. While the rigidity of the crystalline 
structure shuts out. external impressions, the 
softness of the gelatinous colloid partakes of 
fluidity, and enables the colloid to become a 
medium for liquid diffusion, like water itself. 


The solution of colloids has al- | ‘ 
| the instrument is then floated upon a consi- 
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The same penetrability appears to take the 
form of a capacity for cementation in such 
colloids as can exist at a high temperature. 
Hence a wide sensibility on the part of colloids 
to external agents. Another eminently char- 
acteristic quality of colloids is their mutability. 
Their existence is a continued metastasis. A 
colloid may be compared in this respect to 
water while existing liquid at a temperature 
below its usual ing-point, or to a super- 
natural saline solution. The solution of hy- 
drated silicic acid, for instance, is easily 
tained in a state of purity, but cannot be pre- 
served. It may remain fluid for days or weeks 
in a sealed tube, but it is sure to gelatinize at 
last. Nor does the change of this colloid 

at that point: for the mineral forms of silicic 
acid deposited from water, such as flint, are 
found to have passed, during the geological 
ages of their existence, from the vitreous or 
colloidal into the crystalline condition. The 
colloidal is in fact a dynamical state of mat- 
ter; the crystalloidal being the statical condi- 
tion. 

The separaticn of a crystalloid from a col- 
loid is readily effected by a combination of dif- 
fusion with the action of a septum composed 
of an insoluble colloidal material. Animal 
membrane will serve for the latter purpose, 
or a film of gelatinous starch, hydrated gela- 
tine itself, albumen or animal mucus. But 
much the most effective se used is paper 
as it is metamorphosed by sulphuric acid. 
This is now pee by Messrs. De la Rue, 
and has become familiar under the name of 
‘* vegetable parchment” or “* parchment paper.” 
From sheet gutta-percha a flat hoop is formed, 
eight or ten inches in diameter by three inches 
in depth, and one side is covered by a disk of 
parchment-paper, so as to form a vessel like a 
sieve. A mixed a which sn 8 “ sup- 
posed to contain sugar and gum, is p upon 
the septum to the depth of half an inch, and 








derable volume of water contained in a basin. 
Three-fourths of the sugar diffuses out in 
twenty-four hours, so free from as to be 
scarcely affected by subacetate of lead, and 
ready to crystallize on the evaporation of the 
external water by the heat of a water-bath. 

In this case, then, the effect of the septum 
is to produce an unequal action of diffusion, 
and to cause the separation above described. 
The explanation of this change depends, ac- 
cording to Professor Graham, not upon any 
degree of capillarity, but upon the effect of 
the septum, which is a true colloid. The 
crystalloid sugar is capable of taking water 
from the hydrated colloidal septum, and thus 
obtains a medium for diffusion ; but the col- 
ioid gum has little or no power to separate the 
combined water of the same septum, and does 
not, therefore, open the door for its escape by 
diffusion, as the sugar does. 

This separate inaction of the colloidal septum 
is defined by Professor Graham under the term 
dialysis. In cases where bodies belonging to 
the crystalloid series have unequal diffusive 
properties, they may be separated from each 
other without any intervening septum; the 
natural diffusive power of each crystalloid be- 
ing sufficient to determine its diffusibility. To 
eftect separation of different crystalloids, there- 
fore, mere diffusion in a column of water is 
necessary. ‘The mixed solution of crystalloids 
is conveyed by means of a pipette to the bot- 
tom of a column of water contained in a cylin- 
drical glass jar. A kind of cohobation takes 
place; a portion of the most diffusing sub- 
stance rising and separating from the less dif- 
fusive substances, more and more completing 





as it ascends. 
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Weare thus led by these experimental de- | The maximum amount of oscillation occurs at 
ductions, to give to pons eae of osmosis Geneva in January, and the minintum in August. 
a new.and distinct_reading... The considera- The maximum at the St. Bernard occurs in-Decem- 
tion of the properties of gelatinous bodies or | print’ fe ee kewant two minima, one in 
Se Ge es thet os ae | Upon ie rai he amount of oscillation ap- 
tion (that, is to say, of the removal of water) | serge fiver my Auadiotage g pe eaere ee 
from the mebranous gelatinous septum, under | somewhat later than the maximum temperature. 
influences having a catalytic character. The} The maximum number of oscillations occurs at 
colloidal septum is capable of hydrating itself'| Geneva in August; and there appear to be two 
to a higher degree, in contact ‘with pure water, | minima, one in February and another in November. 
than in contact with a saline solution ; while | At the St. Bernard the maximum number occurs in 
the saline solution, on its part, removes the | August, and a single minimum in November. __ 
water from the membrane and establishes the _ ‘The mean daily-amount-for the year at Geneva is 
effect. | 0°1069 inches; annual amount, 390719 inches: at 

Tn addition to this explanation, we obtain | revtiye vas Er nee? 0-0865 inches; an- 

4 . nual amoun _ mches, 
by ie AT speni sivteal anaeet The total annual number of oscillations is, at 
For echoes iataline roi wb ob- | Senos, 1908 5 Se ee a 
tained in a state of purity by exposing it to | 


GENEVA. 8ST. BERNARD. 
the ‘separating action of the colloidal septum , 5ix winter months . » Sth. 162 
with an addition of acetic acid; or, again, if | Six summer months + 869. . «810 


blood; milk, or other organic fluids are charged 
with a small quantity of arsenious acid, and 
the mixtures so formed are placed upon a 
membranous septum or dialyser, the opposite 
surface of the membrane being, exposed to 
water, the greater portion of, the. arsenious 
acid will pass through the membrane to the 
external water in the course of twenty-four 
hours. In an experiment given by Professor 
Graham, the arsenic, thus separated and dif- 
fused through the external water, was so free 
from the organic matter, that it could be pre- 
cipitated at once by sulphuretted hydrogen and 
the quantity weighed. 

To those who know, anything of the im- 
mense difficulties of separating such a body as 
arsenious acid from, organic matter, by the 
processes commonly adopted in the laboratory, 
the value of this process will at once be ob- 
vious; for a natural separation of the sus- 
pected substance is not merely procured, but 
the analysis is made without the slightest loss 
of substance, and by repetition of the process 
the natural separation may be perfected. It 
remains for our analysts to determine by direct 
experiment how far this simple method of in- 
quiry may be, extended to every other body of 

e crystalloidal type. 

Finally, the labours to which we have drawn 
attention have an immediate bearing on the 
oe of life, and on ‘those changes 

own as nutritive and excretive. 

As the colloidal condition’ is a dynamical 
state of matter, so Professor Graham suggests 
that it may be looked on as the probable pri- 
mary source of the force appearing in the phe- 
nomena of vitality, as living matter without 
form ; while to the gradual manner in which 
colloidal changes take place (for. they always 
demand time as an element) may the chronic 
nature and periodicity of vital phenomena be 
ultimately referred. 


1848 was the year of maximum oscillation, and 
1857 of minimum oscillation. 

A number of oscillations above the average ‘at 
Geneva is accompanied by a less amount of oscilla- 
tion than a number of oscillations below the average. 
At the St. Bernard the exact converse of this holds 


good. 

In January, February, and December, a tempera- 
ture above the average,‘at Geneva, is accompanied 
bya greater amount of oscillation than when the 
temperature is below the average. During the re- 
maining months of the year the converse of this 
exists, For the year, a temperature below the 
average is accompanied by a larger amount of oscil- 
lation at Geneva than when the temperature is below 
the average. 

At the St. Bernard, a temperature above the aver- 
age, in the months of August and September, gives 
a larger amount of oscillation than a temperature 
below the average ; during the other months of the 
year the converse of this holds good. For the year, 
a temperature below the average gives the largest 
amount of oscillation, as at Geneva. 

A number of oscillations in excess of the ayerage 
at Geneva, in the months of January, March, June, 
July, August, and November, is accompanied by a 
larger amount of oscillation than when the number 
is below the average ; during the rest of the year 
the converse holds good. For the entire year, an 
increased number of oscillations is accompanied by 
an increased amount of oscillation. 

Atthe St. Bernard, a number of oscillations above 
the average, in the months of January, February, 
March, April, May, August, September, and Novem- 
ber, is accompanied by a, larger amount of oscilla- 
tion than when the number of oscillations is below 
the average. In the remaining months of the year 
the converse of the above holds good. The mean 
of the year gives the same results as Geneva, 

A rainfall above the average, at Geneva, is ac- 
companied by a larger amount of oscillation, in every 
month of the year, than when the rainfall is below 
the average. 

At the St. Bernard, a rainfall above the average, 
in the months of February, March, May, July, 
August, November, and December, is accompanied 
by a larger amount of oscillation than a rainfall 
below the average; during the remainder of the 
year the converse of this exists. 

On the mean of the year, a rainfall above the 
average is accompanied by a less amount of oscilla- 
tion than a rainfall below the average.. This result 
is curious, being the direct converse of what was ob- 
tained for Geneva, 


MANCHESTER LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


October 15.—Dr. Joule, President, in the chair. 

A paper was read by G.V. Vernon, Esq., F.R.A.S., 
M.B.M.5., “On the Irregular Barometric Oscilla- 
tions at Geneva and on the Great St. Bernard, and | 
their Relations to the Mean Temperature and the 
Fall of Rain.” The conclusions which may be drawn from this 

The object of this paper was to deduce the effects | investigation are the following. As we ascend in 
produced upon the irregular oscillations of the ba- | the atmosphere, the amplitude of the irregular diur- 
rometer by considerable difference of elevation. | nal oscillations of the barometer diminishes, more 
The station at Geneva is the observatory under | especially in the winter months; the summer months 
Professor Plantamour, and is 1335 feet above the | having an amount of oscillation not differing much 
sea, ‘The station on the St. Bernard is the Hospice, | from that of less elevated stations in nearly the same 
and the observations made there are also under the | geographical position. 
direction of Professor Plantamour ; its height is} Excessive rainfall at stations of moderate eleva- 


8173 feet above the sea, and, consequently, 6838 tion appears to be accompanied by a larger amount 
feet above the Geneva station. 








| of oscillation than when the rainfall is below the 





average. At more elevated stations it appears as if 
this law was reversed, and, if found to be so, will be 
avery important fact. 

Temperature below the average for the season 
greatly increases the amount of oscillation. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
October 7.—John Lubbock, Esq., V.P., in the 


chair. 

Mr. Pascoe exhibited a number of Coleoptera, 
found by him during the previous winter in the 
south of France. Amongst them were many rare 
and interesting species, including the fine Lamelli- 
corn beetle, Callienensis Latreillei, found on the 
sandy shore at St. Raphael, and two remarkable 
blind beetles, from a small limestone cavern near 
Hyéres. 

Mr. Miller exhibited a beautiful moth, apparently 
of the genus Ephyra, lately bred from a larva 
found near London, and believed to be a species un- 
known to stience. 

Professor Westwood exhibited the larvee of some 
dipterous flies, parasitic in wasps’ nests ; and a per- 
feet. specimen of Myrmecolax Nietneri, a strepsi- 
pterous insect from Ceylon, of which a single ex- 
ample only had been previously sent to this country, 
exhibited by him at the Society’s meeting in Au- 
gust, 1858. 

Dr. Knaggs exhibited some living larve of ob- 
scure species of Mupithecia, reared from the eggs by 
the Rev. J. Hellins. 

Mr. Waterhouse read some observations on doubt- 
ful species of Coleoptera, inserted in his recently 
published list of species of that order of insects. 

Mr. Stainton read a paper on the synonymy of 
Laverna Langrilla. 

Professor Westwood read descriptions of some re- 
markable new species of exotic Lucanide. 





THE UNIVERSITIES. 





Camsriver, October 24th. 

Tue University machinery is now fairly in motion, 
and the Professors are shaking off the hankering 
after “long vacation” pleasures, and one by one 
settling down to the work connected with their 
Chairs. The ball opened on the 4th instant with a 
course of Physic; next followed Hebrew, Anatomy, 
and Geology ; and to-day we have had another course 
of Medicine, from ‘the Downing Professor ; Arabic 
and Natural’ and Experimental Philosophy will 
drop into the ranks in a day or two, and by the 
end of the month the Norrisian'and Margaret Pro- 
fessors will heap their Ossa of Divinity on the 
miscellaneous Olympus already reared by their co- 
labourers. It is not yet/decided who is to be Vice- 
Chancellor for the present academical year. If the 
regular order of rotation were followed, the Master 
of Clare College would be the holder of the place 
of honour; but it is proposed to again depart from 
the regular cycle, and elect either the President of 
Queen’s College or the present Vice-Chancellor, the 
Master of Magdalene College, who has: given great 
satisfaction to the University by his conduct of bu- 
siness during two years of ruinous proctorial litiga- 
tion. Such an. election is, however, improbable, as 
there is no precedent for the office being held for 
three consecutive years by one person ; and if the 
Master of Clare be passed over, it is probable that 
the selection will fall upon the President of Queen’s. 

Dr. Gell, Christ’s College, the new Bishop of 
Madras, is en route for his distant field of labour, 
and I extract from the Madras gossip of the Jndian 
Statesman the following characteristic morceau :-— 
“The Bishop is likely tohave his eyes opened toler- 
ably wide on his arrival at Madras. He hasalready 
written out to inquire whether there will be any 
necessity for his keeping a horse, and is said to have 
exhibited other signs of griffinage, as pleasing as 
those which he probably manifested during his 
freshman’s term at Cambridge.” . Dr. Gell entered 
at Trinity College, and gained the Bell Scholarship ; 
he graduated as twelfth senior Optime in 1843, and 
was also eighth in the first class of the classical 





Tripos; he was afterwards elected a Fellow of 
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Christ’s College, and at the time of his preferment | secretati i 
was chaplain to the Bishop of London, pn preacher Thursday : conker sit ea nes 
at the Chapel-Royal, Whitehall. He takes out| The meetings of the Cambridge Philosophical 
with him a chaplain, the Rev. William Saumarez Society for the year 1861-2 are fixed as follow — 
Smith, Trinity College, Curate of St. Paul’s Church, | October 28 (Annual General Meeting) ; Ni mbe 
Cambridge. “Mr. Smith is a Junior Fellow of Tri- | 11, 25: December 9. Lent Term Aa ie: 7: 
nity, and graduated in 1858 as 8th in the first class March 3, 17,31. Easter Term :—May 5, 19 : 
of the Classical Tripos. Both gentlemen belong to| The anniversary dinner will take Vans on Wed 
the Evangelical school of divines. nesday, November 6 s ; 
The admirers of Mr. Spurgeon will learn with 3 
much pleasure that his sermons are obtaining an 
immense circulation in the University, by means of 
a gratuitous distribution. Two or three individuals 
of the “bird and dog fancy” type have for some 
days haunted King’s Parade with a bloated carpet 
in one hand and a book about the size of a 
Quarterly Review in the other, which is extended to 
the passer-by with the following polite address :— sos ; 
« Accept a book, sir—it is gratis; thank you, sir.”| No vocal artist in the memory of the present | 
It turns out to be a selection from Mr. Spurgeon’s | neration attained such rapid and extraordinary | 
sermons ; and if the recipient be curious as to the | Popularity as Jenny Lind. When we chilly islanders | 
name of the munificent donor, it is mysteriously read of the enthusiasm with which she was received 
hinted that he is indebted to some one possessing a | the Continent, such as rending sheets and coun- 
very, very large balance at his banker’s, torpanes into infinitesimal parts, # thst each wor- | 
Members of the University have read with much | Shipper might have a relic, however small ; duels | 
regret a laconic notice from the Registrary, the Rev. | for the possession of one of her cast-off slippers a 
— Romilly, Trinity College, in which he informs | ‘isearded ribbons, we could only wonder at the dif- | 
them that he will vacate his office at Christmas, | ference between foreigners and ourselves, and never 





MUSIC AND DRAMA. 








EXETER HALL. 





courteous manners and pleasant jokes will be missed | SUch idolatry; but nosooner did Jenny Lind appear 
by all who have had the sleabens of coming in “ | on the boards of Her Majesty’s Theatre, than an in- 
tact with him. 
There is a new feature developing itself in Uni- | Seemed to everybody, and it was many mi- 
versity life at Cambridge. Private telegraphs con- | Utes ere she uttered a note, in consequence of the 
necting the indoor existence of friends have been | boisterous and continuous welcgme with which she 
established by several Damons and Pythiases in | WS greeted. , ‘ 
College, and ‘the quidnuncs of the town are now set | Perhaps our enthusiasm was not so fanciful or 
on the gui vive by a wire stretching across one of | theatrical as that of our Continental brethren, but 
the public streets." The innovation may prove very | certainly it was quite as intense. Such a foregone 
useful, if it is not allowed to degenerate into a mere | Conclusion as this reception argued, would have 
plaything. | been too weighty for a second-rate artist, and the 


The entry of Freshmen into the University Rifle | *eVulsion of feeling would have been sudden and | 


Corps is reported to be pretty brisk ; but the St. unmerciful ; but from first to last during her appear- 
John’s, or 2nd Company, ts Sarnath of infusing | @0Ces in England the public never doubted its idol, 


additional enthusiasm for the Volunteer cause, and | 224 when in 1856 it was supposed that she had re- | 


sent out yesterday a fife-and-drum recruiting party, tired into private life, the regret was all but univer- 
who “beat up” the boat-houses, and succeeded in | S&l. Many reasons are assigned for her re-appear- 
attracting a large number of recruits, to say nothing | ance in public, but we fancy the truth is that, hay- 
of the miscellaneous followers enticed by the exhi- | Ng been appreciated so fully and so universally, 
larating influence of the martial strains. the admiration alike of palace and cot, she finds 
While on this topic I may mention that Captain | Private life somewhat of a prison, a golden cage 
Sword appears to be better drilled than Captain Pen, | from which she would gladly escape. To sing to a 
in so far as the University Rifle Corps is concerned : | publicthatshe delights, must be itself delight to such 
witness the following emanation from the com- | 2 artist as Jenny Lind. She has been accustomed 
manding officer :—“ There will be a weekly parade to it from childhood, and such ties are not easily 
on Wednesdays, at 1.45 p.m., on the University Pa- severed. Had she returned with faded voice and 
rade Ground, commencing Wednesday, the 30th in- diminished powers, it would have been cause for 
stant, after which there will be no parades on any deep regret ; but fortunately, the Madame Lind- 
other days,” &c. I trust that this lucid notification | Goldschmidt of to-day, is the Jenny Lind who 
will leave on the minds of others a clearer impres- retrieved the falling fortunes of Her Majesty’s Thea- 
sion than it does on mine. tre fourteen years ago ; there is still the same fresh 
The Cambridge University Local Examinations ings A roe Oe ee ee nee 
will be held this year at the following places :— “ Wich” wie resented on tle occasion with a 
pe mag nora Cambridge, Lxeter, Liverpool, | hand an Pv upwards of five hundred per- 
eld, Wolveramplon, | Gaede “Seine Ms, ‘Sins Resees Mi, Weiss 
Xs oldschmidt, being Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss, 
Be a — ay bs dlitent ee ae Mr. Lawler, Miss Susannah Cole, Miss Eyles, and 
lips, Esq., 75, Lansdowne Place Brighton ; Rev H em iaphdcy ao eahng re presiding at the ap 
G. Walsh. Si John’s Parsona a Clifton’ Bristol . Mr. Goldschmidt himself wielding the baton. ‘The 
R. Potts sq. Parker's Pierce Cambridge's Rev. great quantity of persons to be accommodated with 
Newpo 5 Schocd Hiunak: Washes <. H, Weterhonse. seats caused some delay at the beginning. Although 
Wea. 5. Rake Eat avethcal © 4. i, Tomiie but a few minutes were thus occupied, it was a great 
Eee University Club folk Sts on; | relief when Mr. Goldschmidt gave the admonitory 
+ DIVCERLES: AR eee treet, London | signal to begin. After the solemn introductory 
(S.W.); Rev. Lord A. Compton, Castle Ashby, | ch Mr. Weiss th ine Recitati 
Cetkipin, aot ie, He Baste,“ Wane | Satay Toe ook Pea! aes ek 
: 7 
Stony Stratford ; Rev. Hinds Howell, Drayton Rec- | weight and energy; followed by the overture, exe- 


tory, Norwich ; Rev. J. B. Haley, 20, Oxford Place, | cuted with a precision that showed a perfect under- | 


Plymouth ; Rev. 8. Earnshaw, Sheffield; W. Crow- | standing between band and conductor. The first 
ther Umbers, Esq., 2, Chronicle Buildings, Market | chorns, ‘ Help, Lord!” went steadily, and with 
Street, Wolverhampton. : great volume and tone, giving good assurance also 
The examinations will commence in each place | in that quarter. 
on Monday, December 16, at two o'clock, and will be | Fortunately, Mr. Sims Reeves was never in better 
continued from day to day until they are completed. voice, and the Recitative “Ye people, rend your 
The Students who desire to be examined, and their | hearts,” and the following Aria, “If with all your 
parents or guardians, will be required to state cer- | hearts” were given with a delicacy and feeling that 
tain particulars in printed forms, which may be ob- | it would be difficult to surpass. We need not, how- 
tained from the local secretaries. ever, enter into details. As Madame Goldschmidt 





The forms must be filled up and sent to the local | was tie great attraction of the evening, it is with 


| tuitive and enthusiastic appreciation of her genius 


her performance that we have chiefly to deal. The 
“Andante agitato” which introduces her first solo, 
caused much excitement, and her first sentence, 
“ What have I to do with thee, O man of God?” was 
declaimed with a clearness of articulation and fresh- 
ness of voice, that proved her possession of all the 
excellence for which she is so renowned. In the 
quality and quantity of tone, she is unchanged ; she 
possesses the same energy, gives the same exquisite 
colouring and contrast of feeling, the same irre- 
proachable style. 

Many great artists have essayed the part of the 
Widow with success in this or that portion of the 
music, buf we do not remember one who goes 
through the oratorio with such uniform excellence. 
Even in the trio “Lift thine eyes,” which has been 
so generally successful, Mme. Lind-Goldschmidt 
introduced’ a new reading which: electrified the 
audience: she was ably supported in this by Miss 
Cole and Miss Palmer, but was herself the guiding 
genius, and, unobserved, conducted it throughout, 
indicating with her finger the crescendo and dimi- 
nuendo, and infusing a spirit into the composi- 
tion that Mendelssohn no doubt intended, but 
probably never heard. From beginning to end, 
the performance was a great success, and reflected 


| no small credit on the conductor, Mr. Goldschmidt. 


| 
| 


Mr. Romilly has held the office since 1832, and his | Supposed for a moment that we could be guilty of 


a 





He has many qualities requisite for a « 
tor, but in some wants experience. At 
| a pause, where the instruments and voices are 
to melt, as it were, into silence, and an indication 
has to be given after a time that all shall cease, his 
| movement for silence was invariably a violent jerk, 
| which had the effect of a sforzando on the attentive 
| observer. In the Recitative he gave no sign of the 
commencement of bars, and only beat when the 
chord had to be given. These are minor faults, but 
faults they are. His mechanism of the baton in 
level beating is unembarrassed and intelligible. It 
| had been his intention to make serious changes in 
| the time at which some movements are generally 
| taken. This was a mistake. For a new con- 
| ductor to upset the traditions of our orchestra is a 
| dangerous experiment. Those who have learnt 
| “Elijah” under Mendelssohn and Costa, are not 
| inclined for change, and if they were, habit would 
| be a great barrier. At the rehearsal many changes 
| were resolved upon, but at the performance they 
| nearly all veiaiched, and the conductor was fairly 
_esrtied away by the stream. Nevertheless, if Mr. 
' Goldschmidt is inclined to conduct, and is willing 
to learn for a time instead of to teach, he.is likely 
_ to attain a high position as conductor. The Hall 
was filled in every part, even the back of the or- 
| chestra being lined with listeners. In accordance 
with the spirit of charity which has marked Jenny 
Lind’s career, the whole of the aps a are given to 
aid the funds for the completion of a church, and 
the enlargement of industrial institutions, “over the 
' Border.” 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Howard Glover’s long-expected opera, “Rw 

Blas,” was produced on Thursday, with a str 

of cast and completeness of detail at least equal to 
anything previously produced. ‘There has been 
considerable speculation as to the capacity of Mr. 
Glover to sustain the musical interest of a serious 
opera, his antecedents offering little on which to 
form a judgment. His cantata, “Tam o’ Shanter,” 
assured some that success was certain; but others, 
less trusting, considered that a composer might suc- 
ceed in a comparative fragment, yet utterly fail in 
a complete work. All speculation is now set at 
rest, and to Mr. Howard Glover must be assigned a 
niche amongst our best operatic composers. The 
version of the story is nearly identical with that 
popularized at the Princess’s Theatre by Mr. Fechter. 
| We have the neglected Queen of Spain (Miss Louisa 
| Pyne), the cruel and intriguing Don Sallust de 
Bazan (Mr. Santley), the chivalrous but erring Ruy 
Blas (Mr. Harrison), Duchess d’ Alberquerque (Miss 
Susan Pyne), whose passion for court-etiquette re- 
minds of trice in the “Rose of Castille,” our 
old friend Don Cesar de Bazan (Mr. St. Albyn), 
Casilda, Maid-of-Honour to the Queen, Oscar, Page 
to the Queen (Miss Jessie M‘Lean, a transatlantic 
importation), and a long list of other characters with 
which we are more or less acquainted. As might 
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be anticipated, Ruy Bias finds an excellent repre- 
sentative in Mr. ison, whose _histrionic ability 
is quite equal to his vocal ; and Mr, Santley, in Don 

ust, fax any previous effort that he has 
made on the stage. His scena in the first scene, 
“My heart with rage is swelling,” is a masterpiece 
of vocal declamation, whether in the legato move- 
ment with which it commences, or in the allegro, 
where his mortification and’ passion find full vent. 
The scena is’ in itself highly dramatic, and the in- 
strumental colouring is rich in thecextreme. We 
know of no. artist who has attained such a rapid 
knowledge of the stage as Mr. Santley, and as a 
barytone he has very, few rivals. The opera is 
studded with gems that will delight publishers and 
public singers. Mr. Harrison has a scena, “ Ambi- 
tion’s early; golden dreams’ had flown,” which is:sure 
to find a majority of ‘sympathizers; and shortly 
after, a ballad, “Beside her lattice every night,” 
which is sure to become popular. Miss Pyne, also, 
is well supplied with charming melodies. Aria and 
ballad succeed each other perhaps too rapidly ; but 
if so, the fault can be easily remedied. :The aria, 
“Tn the stillness of might;” ballady “Ai trusty 
heart ;” ballad, “Home of my:youth;? a — 
rondo, the title of which we forget;,and seve 
other songs, all candidates for guna’ But it 
is not alone the solo pieces t constitute Mr. 
Glover's suecess. . The concerted music, the finales 
in particular, challenge the attention and criticism 
of the learned and intelligent musician. ‘That he 
has founded a new style, or aworkof as- 
tounding origmatity, we are not pr to. say ; 
but that. he has produced an excellent opera, a 
credit to himself and to English art, we can assert 
without fear of contradiction. We have not space 
to enumerate the various members in the opera, or 
to'speak of the individual displays of the numerous 
characters 5 but to sum it up, thé performance re- 
flected great credit: on nearly all concerned. Miss 
Thirl wall, Miss Susan Pyne, Miss M‘Lean, and Mr. 
St. Albyn, deserve more attention than we can he- 
stow at ero Only in one ree Sit sh Ms dis- 
appointed: the,scene-painter was al or, if not, 
ying faint signs gi at home. This is a 
great mistake. If English opera is to hold its own, 
the armour ‘must be:all complete ; it: must nottake 
the field like’a pahaer, with) staff and scallop-shell 
for spear and. shield... The band. and chorus were, 
as usual, ‘first-rate ; and. it is scarcely mecessary to 
add that. Mr. Mellon’s conducting left nothing to 
criticize. 

LYCEUM, 

In Farry of, an agreement made. before Mr. 
E. Falconer became lessee of this house, the opera 
of “Il Trovatore” was -— on! Saturday by an 
Italian company, headed by Mile, .Tietjens and 
Signor Giuglini. The house was filled in every 
part, including the stalls, to whieh four ‘rows’ had 
been added, and ‘the- audience seemed delighted 
from beginning to end: No opera seems more 
relished by all classes than “ Tl Trovatore.” In 
addition to the general interest of the story, that 
gradually developes and intensifies up to the very 
end, every character is made the most of by librettist 
and iy a This is refreshing, at a time;when 
nearly all dramatic pieces, operatic or otherwise, are 
written to display the capacity of one or two artists 
only, all other characters being toned down to a 
level mediocrity, through which no light can strug- 
gle. In “Il Trovatore” it would be difficult.to say 
which is the best character, Leonora or. Azucend, 
Manrico or Count di Luna ; and.even the follower 
of the Count, Ferrando, has a most important scene 
to himself. Such an arrangement is much. better 
for author, artist, manager, and public. . It was not 
to be expected that this home for Comedy could be 

hosed into a complete opera-house for one 
performance, but, on the whole. it was very respect- 
able. The:band was competent, the chorus mode- 
rately so, the scenery and dresses not new, nor par- 
poe he ome but the principal artists made 
up by their excellence for the shortcomings ‘of minor 
accessories. The baton was in the ienced hands 
of Signor Arditi: The Leonore of Mile. Tietjens 
requires little comment, familier as it is to the 
British public; and on this oneasion the  beau- 
ties and faults of the impersonation were as pro- 


figure for the part, we haye seen no superior, but 
the singing and acting are unequal. In the first 
seena, the “Allegro giusto” loses character’ and 
dignity by the rapid rate at which she takes’ the 
movement ; whereas, in the last act, she delivers 
“D’Amor sull’ ali rosee” with a feeling, ‘dignity, 
and richness of voice that’ has seldom been equalled, 
Giuglini’s impersonation of Manrico is equally well 
known. The heroic portion of the character is still 
wanting, but it would be difficult’ to'surpass' his 
affection and tenderness for Azucena or’ Leonora, 
His first’ romanza, “ Deserts! stilla terra;” we’ should 
have thought perfection, had he not chosen-t6‘em- 
bellish Verdi’s music’in two places, particularly in 
the last; bar but jone, , No: melodies are more ,sensi- 
tive than, those of Verdi, in this respect. To. alter 
is to destroy, No doubt it is very enticing for any 
tenor, who has the power, to give out an upper 
B flat, and secure extra applause for that operation 
alone; but Signor Giuglini’s singing of the exqui- 
site romanza in question requires no such stirrepti- 
tious aid. Signor Ferri (his first “appearance in 
England) was the Count di Luna. The 
a fine yoice, and a fine personal eppearante for the 
stage, and evidently possesses much talent; but ‘his 
style is highly, exaggerated, and although in man: 
ner tending to violence, his delivery is slow, and‘ at 
the best paints he is anticipated by the ear of the 
listener. He may do. much, and he has much to do. 
The Ferrando of Signor Bossi was niore than ‘re- 
spectable, He is at home on the stage, has a telling 
voice, and we trust to see him in a more prominent 
position, The Azucena of Madame Caradori could 
scarcely be called a success, although she was much 
applauded. The voice, execution, and action were 
all equal to singing the music, and personifying the 
character ; but it seems impossible for her tall com- 
manding figure to give an idea of the wretched 
cateworn a psy. That she can sing the mnsic well, 
nobody can deny; but she looks more like a Leo- 
nora in disguise, than Azucend, e singers were 
frequently called before the curtain in the course of 
the performance to receive the applause of the au- 
dience, and the opera altogether gave general satis- 
faction. 

PRINCESS'B, 
Unpalatable as it may be, and little flattering: to 
national prejudices, to; confess that the best and 
most scholarly conceptions of some of the greatest 
characters in the plays of Shakespere that the pre- 
sent generation has witnessed have been presented 
us by a foreigner, candour and sincerity claim the 
avowal, It had been less startling to learn that in 
Germany, where. our great bard isso profoundly 
studied, and'whence: we have had so much noble 


keen exponent_of his dramatic creations had arisen ; 
but:it-is in France, on the contrary, where the niost 
bitter invective against: his genius’ is only equalled 
in absurdity by the simulated ‘and unmeaning ad- 
mitation which has succeeded it; that we have found 
our best.and most pregnant conceptions of Othello 
and) Hamlet.’ Partisan enthusiasm may’ sneer at 
what has been called the parrot-ery of the press as 
to. the merits of Mr: Fechter’s acting ;. and 'blind 
adherents of ‘stage traditions may stand aghast. at 
the entire absence of all they have been taught)to 
admire, or dwell with disproportionate emphasis 
upon the jarring effect of a foreign uccent in words 
and syllables so thoroughly and profoundly English ; 


Fechter’s Othello on Wednesday last could rise with 
the impression that it, is other than. a work of true 
genius. | Mr. Fechter’s. Hamlet had shown us of 
what. he was. capable, but, success. in rendering the 
philosophic moralizings of Hamlet in. no wise im- 


plied a necessarily success in the; part alto- 
gether different of Othello. The contrast between 
the two characters is marked in the lastdegree. In 


the one, the disposition, naturally meditative and 


artist has | cl 


and appreciative criticism upon his works, some | P 


but few who listenéd with wnprejudiced ears to Mr. | 


phlegmatic, of the man, is roused and goaded into 
action, against which’ every instinct’ revolts ; am the 
other, the fierce and hot-blooded temper of the south 
swells beneath a bosom tortured to agony by the 


the other is “rude in speech and little blessed with 
the soft phrase of peace.” It would be an easy 
thing to multiply these instances of opposing cha- 
racteristics. In Othello, however, we think that the 
version of Mr. Fechter is in every respect equal to 
that of Hamlet, and in almost every respect superior 
to those of either character which the stage has wit- 
nessed during many lustres past : that which. pre- 
eminently distinguishes, it from those to, which we 
have been accustomed, is that it constantly flies,in 
the face of and absolutely reverses all our most un- 
worthily venerated stage traditions, and in almost 
every instance with our extorted approval. It is in 
the highest degree the Shakespere of the closet that 
we see, and not that of the stage. Who that has 
listened. to the lachrymose whinings of Macready in 
the great scene of Othello’s justification, before the 
Council of Venice, of his marriage with Desdemona, 
but has felt how utterly contrary they were to the 
manly spirit of conscientious rectitude which dis- 
tinguishes that noble though “unvarnished tale?” 
and who has not a hundred times wished he could 
ose his ears to the “sound and fury ” which has 
heen deemed necessary to the entire character? With 
Mr. Fechter this was entirely cast aside; and in 
the first. two acts his temperate action received, 
we think, its, highest compliment from the au- 
dience, in the fact that it was Jago who was 
summoned before the curtain, and not Othello. 
Tt is not till the third act that the character of 
Othello becomes the prominent. one upon the stage, 
and the audience, which is fully instructed as. to 
the character and plans of Jago, can see in Othello 
only a noble nature, rich in its own contentment, 
and ignorant. of the plot which is. being hatched 
against it, That no applause greeted Othello, then, 
in his performance of the first two acts, is but to say 
that the character was kept in proper subgervierice 
to the action of the drama. We lave spoken so far 
of the conception of the character in its broad out- 
line ; as regards the filling up, and those master 
strokes with which this glorious work of the divine 
bard is replete, we see much in Mr. Fechter to ad- 
mire and much tofregret. In some respects, as re- 
gards both outline and detail, his zeal for purifica- 
tion has-carried him too far, and we feel an absence 
of the rich, sensnous glow of colouring which 
Shakespere has thrown over this masterly’ creation. 
Othello's agony in the last two acts we have always 
thought might be likened to that of a man in the 
hideous grasp of a serpent, as in the centre hi? of 
the Laocoon. . Closer and closer are the foul folds 
clinging to.him, nearer and nearer the venomed 
head is drawing to his. It is one long drawn-out 
death-agony of the soul, which was only in part te- 
resented by Mr. Fechter. At first, the manner in 
which he listened to the suggestions of age assent- 
ing to them without perceiving their drift, and the 
difficulty with which the idea of any possible blot 
matring the perfect spotlessness of her he loved, was 
in the highest degree admirable ; then, when Jago 
suggests, “She did deceive her father, marrying 
you,” you see in the sudden start of Othello that his 
mind reverts at. once to the significant words of si- 
milar portent which had, been her father’s farewell, 
“ Look to her, Moor, if thou hast eyes to see ; 
She has deceived:her father, and may thee!” 

Then; and then only, the first pang’/of doubt 
throws its shadow’ upon that till then! happy 
and noble life ; but that doubt once admitted, ‘its 
progress to certainty is not long. Ofhello’s is a 
nature of feeling, and not of reason, and» the 
spark’ of jealousy finds but too much of inflam- 
mable on which to feed. The ‘gradations of this 
progress are fully marked, and the calmness but 
partially assumed with which he uttered: the well- 
known disclaimer of his being moved, “ Not ‘a jot, 
not ‘a’ jot,” produced an overpowering sensation in 
the house. When, however, doubt had. resolved 
itself into certainty, and his jealousy had overcome 
every other feeling, then we think that» Mr. 
Fechter scarcely came up to our ideal. ‘He 
was occasionally abrupt and ‘spasmodic, whereas 
Othello’s is a burning rage, a concentrated passion, 
which steadily pursues his revenge, but; until ‘the 





which is as true to his instinets as it is overpowerin: 





minent as usual. As regards fitting voice and 


tongue” anda “noble and most sovereign reason ; 


Tipgssticns of his fiendish enemy, and the generous 
confiding soul of the Moor broods over a vengeance 


; : 8 
to his reason or his love, The one has the “schiolar’s 


conviction that his wife is dead “ gives him pause,” 
is never fitful. ‘The occasional bursts of tenderness 
which Othello manifests throughout ‘the play, and 
| which even in its later scenes occasionally over- 
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power him, are rendered with much force and 
truth ; and the delivery of the monologue preceding 
the murder, 

“Tt is the cause, it is the cause, my soul,” 


was harrowing. Another most effective point was 
the rendering of the few words in answer to Jago’s 
“You would be satisfied ?”—“ Would? nay, and I 
will!” In speaking of Mr. Fechter’s conception of 
Othello, we have to include as testifying its value a 
very great portion of the approbation that we have to 
bestow upon the other characters in the piece. The 
entire version, presented on Wednesday evening, is 
due to him. It is, as he owns, the result of twenty 
years’ loving study, and is the boldest attempt at 
theatrical reform which the stage has witnessed, 
Scenery, action, grouping, accent, all are changed ; 
and almost all for the better: and even when our 
prejudices are most shocked, and our reason most 
perplexed, we are obliged to concede that there ara 
some grounds for the innovation. The greatest gain 
consists in the morenatural flow of the action, and the 
greater ease of the situation ; this gain is frequently 
very important ; the disadvantages are that in some 
respects we think the intentions of Shakespere are 
not carried out. In the latter respect we protest 
strongly against the alteration that has’been made, 
as regards the Willow song. In the original, the 
recurrence of Desdemona to it is as pathetic as 
anything can well be conceived, it is an instance 
of that strange sort of presentiment of approaching 
death which men love to conceive, and which 
Shakespere has so well known how to employ, 
and it complements also admirably the preceding 
scene of most unutterable pathos, where Desdemona 
s0 passionately protests her innocence, in terms that 
no heart could have resisted but that of the author 
of her wrongs, into whose ears she was i 
a tale, whose truth he well knew. this 
instance, however, with erring judgment this 
song is deferred to the fifth act. in this the 
bed-room of Desdemona Se into ‘a species 
of corridor overhanging the sea; and while 
Othello is musing upon his intended’ action, the 
song is sung beneath as a species of barcarolé. 
Again, at the close of the last act, in the famous 
speech, “Soft you, a word or two before you go,” 

“9 listens with a cynical smile; but at the words 
“T took him by the throat,” Othello seizes upon him, 
and seems as about to plunge the dagger into his 
breast, but, on the contrary, stabs himself, while 
Jago’s countenance assumes an expression of horror. 
This is a daring innovation both as regards Othello 
and Jago, but, we think, in both instances wrong, 
and, as far as Zago is concerned, false to nature ; for 
not even the blood of his victim, which might without 
much stretch of imagination be supposed spurting 
over him, could for one moment quench the hate 
which had, till then, so relentlessly removed every 
obstacle in his path. Further in this analysis we 
cannot go. Mr. Fechter has now published an 
acting copy of “ Othello,” containing the most 
elaborately minute details of the manner in which, 
in his opinion, the play should ‘be acted. To 
this book it is possible we may again recur; 
meanwhile, our limits forbid us dwelling more at 
length upon this singular but interesting perform- 
ance. We will only say of it that the deficiencies 
of Mr. Fechter’s pronunciation of English, consti- 
tuted a material drawback; that. our conscientious 


approval could not be given to all his alterations ; | 


but that the gain to the audience, as regards. the 
ease and probability of the action and situations, 
was almost as great)as that we anticipate from the 


fearless and praiseworthy destruction of the old 7 
e 


tem of rant which Mr, Fechter has inaugurated. 

scene with Bianca and’ the handkerchief has, been 
very properly restored. Mr. Ryder’s Jago was a far 
finer piece of acting than we supposed to be within. 
that gentleman’s reach. Miss Carlotta Leclerq’s Des- 
demona was beautifully tender; and Mr. Jordan’s 
Cassio, Mr. Shore’s Roderigo, and. Miss Elsworthy’s 
Emelia, were all very finely played, We might 
allude to individual points capable of improvement, 
but it would swell the limits of our notice to a dis- 
proportionate extent, Our readers must remember, 
too, that much of what is best in the acting of these 
subordinate characters is as much due to Mr. Fech- 
ter as anything in his own more prominent part. 
The scenery and dresses were very beautiful; and of 


uring | the early approach of evening compelled a stoppage 





the applause, liberally bestowed upon all concerned, 
that accorded to Mr. Harris for the manner in which 
the piece is put upon the stage is not the least de- 
served 


On alternate nights with “ Othello,” a new bur- 
lesque piece of nonsense, entitled “ Po-ca-hon+ 
tas,” from the pen of Mr. John Brougham, and 
in which he assumes a prominent part, is being per- 
formed, It affords scope for parodies upon. well- 
known operatic music and for Bete he c dances, 
and will provide the spectator an hour’s real amuse- 
ment. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
We are very glad to be informed that Mr. Robson | 


has so far recovered from his late illness as to be | 
able to appear on Monday next in Mr. John Oxen- 
ford’s new farce. 
The subject for the Bordin Prize of this year at | 
the Académie des Beaux Arts was “The History of 
Music. in France from the commencement of the 
Fourteenth to the close of the Eighteenth Centu- 
ries,” The conditions of the bequest not having 
been complied with by any of the candidates, th 
prize has not been bestowed, and the same subj 
is antiounced for the year 1863. 
At the séance of the Académie des Beaux Arts 
held at Paris on Saturday last, the first prize for 
musical composition was given to M. Dubois, the | 
second prizes to MM. Salomé and Anthiome, and 
honourable mention was awarded to M. Constantin. 
On Wednesday last, the Band of the First Life 
Guards volunteered a performance in the new band- 
houses which have just been completed in the Hor- 
ticultural Society’s Gardens at Kensington, A 
somewhat lengthy programme was announced, but 





ere half of it had been completed, The overture to 
“Oberon,” and selections from “Il Trovatore,” 
“Euryanthe,” and “Robin Hood,” were admirably 
rendered. The new houses are i i fa it 
tures, adding much to the appearance ese beau- 
tiful gardens, now rapidly approaching completion. 

M. Joseph d’Ortigue will shortly publish, in the 
lib of Didier and Co., a new work, entitled 
La Musique i l'Eglise. 

Two concerts'of the Orphéonistes in, Paris have 
been held ‘in the: hall of the Palais ‘de. 1'Indusirie, 
and were éminently successful. ; The ‘bands .of the | 
First and Second Regiments of the Cuirassiers de ' 
la Garde assisted at the performance. | 

The notorious “Colleen Bawn” has been produced 
at the Ambigu-Comique in Paris... Very great liber- | 
ties have, however, been taken in’ the: adaptation. | 
The heroine, played by Mile. Jane Essler,. is, the | 
daughter of a Salvfornian gold-digger «her name is | 
Jeanne Herbert; and her father having confided the 
amount of his wealth toa vagabond cousin named 
Gorrigand, the latter causes Jéanné tobe thrown 
into the water. The name of - Jeanne’s husband is | 
Georges Herbert. The famous: drowning scene is | 
of course pi ; and the French press is pretty | 
unanimous in asserting that, apart from the admi- | 
rable effect, the piece has little or nothing to | 
recommend it. The title that is given is “ Le Lacde | 
Glenastore.” | 


je | 


| 


MISCELLANEA. 








Julian Schmidt, the author of a celebrated German | 
and French history of literature, formerly co-editor 
of the Grenzboten, is said to be going to Berlin, in | 
order to become the editor of a new daily paper, to | 
be founded by the Liberal Prussian party: 


Among the many strange petitions which have 
been sent in a ter otter 
of his coronation, strangest, is, one 
signed’ by the “Inhabitants of the Berlin King’s | 
Bench,” for one day of liberty on the solemn en- | 
trance of their Majesties into Berlin. 


In Munich has appeared the followin phlet: 
“ Secret Commie between King Wallam. I. and 
Napoleon IIL, at, Compitgne, on the 7th of October, 
1861, after.a stenographical declaration of Gabriele, 
comnambule of the sixth degree.” 





The University of Turin has decided on offering 
several chairs to. German Professors. Moleschott, 
the famous naturalist, from Zurich, has accepted 
that of Physiology, and will begin his lectures early 
in the winter. 


Mile. Tietjens is in the possession of a beautiful 
portrait of Count Cavour, who, about a year 
made her a present of it, and wrote under it with 
his own. hand, “To the most beautiful voice sin 
Europe, Count Cavour.” 


David Kalisch, the famous Berlin writer, and 
August Weirauch, the actor of farce, are both busy 
with new pieces for the winter season. 


Verdi is composing a: néw opera for the Peters- 
burg Italian The: text, is, as is the case 
with “Rigoletto” and: “Traviata,” by Piave. 


There is a German Opera now at Geneva, with 
an English prima donna, a Miss Bywater. 


The eldest German translation of the Decameron, 
by Heinrich Steinhéwel, who died: 1482, has been 
re-edited, with a Commentary, by Adalbert 'von 
Keller, in Tiibingen. j 


Moriz Hartmann has written a comedy in one 
act, “Buridan’s Ass.” The ass in question is a 
young man who balances so long between two 
equally charming young ladies, that they both find 
husbands in the meantime. 


Ferdinand Kirnberger has published. the second 
volume of his Wovellen, containing six short stories. 


Fritz Amecke, a German living in America, is 
preparing a little work on the history and develop- 
ment of the American disunion, 


Gustav | Freitag’s. Count Waldemar has been 
translated into Norwegian, and was lately ed 
at Christiania, The next novelty of the Norwegian 
Theatre will! be: Kong: Iverre, ‘written by» Byétn- 
stjerne Bjérnson, who lives: at: Rome. . 

Launitz has detely completed a bust of Riickert, 
the veteran poet and orientalist. It is. said to be a 
perfect. wonder of likeness, 

Bodenstedt is preparing .a translation of Ivan 
Turgenief’s story; Lady ‘and Serf, written in Rus- 
sian and French, which is said to be one of the best 
‘productions of modern Russian Literature: 

Of Edward Devrient’s History of the German 
Theatre the fourth yolume is in the press, and will 
soon make its appearance. It is reported to be even 
more interesting ‘than ‘the former®ones; it treats, 
among other things, on ‘the relation of literature to 
the theatre, and “has a special chapter on the im- 
pending demoralization of German theatrical life. 


G., zu -Putlitz has written anew tragedy, Don 
Juan @ Austria. It, was, given at. Vienna a short 
time ago, and was received with much applause. 


Wilhelm Wackernagel is. writing a book in four 
volumes; The German Church-Song, from the oldest 
times to, the end of the seventeenth century. 


We are requested to state that the National Por- 
trait Gallery, 29, Great George Street, Westminster, 
will be closed from Saturday, November 2nd, to 
Wednesday, Noveniber 20th. 


We are requested’ to'state that The Rambler will 
in future rt by Messrs, Williams and Nor- 
gate. It will continue to uphold the same — 
as heretofore, namely, the harmony'of faith and of 
submission to infallible authority, with free inquiry 
iw science, and with the admission of the just and 
necessary claims of social progress ‘and political 
rights and freedom. The ‘next number, on Novem- 
ber Ist, begins a new volume, and will contain a 
review and extended analysis of Dr. Doellinger’s 
new work on the Papacy. 


A translation of Wilkie Collins’s well-known 
novel, The Woman in White, has appeared in Paris. 


The first edition of 18,000 copies of M. Guizot’s 
L’Eglise et la Société Chrétiennes, published by 
MM. Michel Lévy fréres, has been disposed of in 
two. days.. A second edition was announced to be 


_ delivered on Friday (yesterday). 
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Tus new Edition of Milton’s Poems is the result of many years’ reading and study, devoted to their illustration and elucidation. Excepting 
Dante, there is no Poet of modern times who stands in so much need of a commentator as Milton ; and many persons are repelled from a study 
of his Works by the difficulties arising from his numerous allusions to the ancient classical writers. The object of the present Edition is to 


make Milton perfectly intelligible to readers of every degree of culture. 


The Editor’s aim has been to produce a Library Edition of Milton’s 


Poems, not only adapted to the Scholar and the Student, but one which will be especially serviceable to that large class of general readers who 
are unable fully to appreciate the beauties of Milton’s writings on account of the vast extent of learning which they display. The principal 


features of this Edition are the following :— 
1. A careful collation of the Text with the early and most esteemed 


editions, and a close attention to the orthography and punctuation. 


2. A chronological arrangement of the Poems, which enables the reader to trace with facility the changes in the ideas and language of 


the Poet. 


3. An explanation of every difficulty of allusion,—Biblical, classical, poetical, and scientific. 
4. A citation of such parallel passages and expressions from Scripture and the classical authors of all countries as may serve to illustrate 


the Text or may have been suggestive to the mind of the Poet. 


5. The insertion of every note and comment on the same page as the passage which it serves to elucidate. 

6. A copious index, distinguishing the references to the Editor’s notes. 

7. Excursus on subjects requiring fuller illustration than could be given in the notes at the foot of the pages. 

The Volume on the Life and Writings of Milton contains a large amount of varied criticism, exhibiting Milton’s opinions fully and with 
entire impartiality. This Volume forms an appropriate and valuable companion to the Poems. 





OPINIONS OF 


“Mr. Keightley's ‘ Account of the Life, Opinions, and Writings of John Milton’ is the 
exact opposite of Mr. Masson's. In its pages the poet and his writings are in sole and 
single possession of the foreground, his times being scarcely glanced at, his friends but 
incidentally mentioned. There is nothing superfiuous in it, nor is anything important to be 
known omitted. Mr. Keightley’s remarks on the Poet's opinions upon religion, philosophy, 
government, and education, are brief, yet pregnant with knowledge. is merits as an 
Editor of the Poems are not less conspicuous. He has not overlaid the text with parallel 
passages, like Warton, nor, hke Todd, thought it necessary to explain what admitted of no 
doubt. The rich mosaic of Miltonic verse, indeed, requires some elucidation from classic, 
Italian, or native sources; but Mr. Keightley has contented himself with furnishing in 
most instances the germ of the phrase, the metaphor, or the image, and forborne to trace its 
successive phrases from Homer and the Bible to Sylvester and Fletcher. ‘ Duplex libelli 
dos est’ when it thus accomplishes a purpose amply yet briefly, and Mr, Keightley has un- 

mestionably given us one of the most elegant and useful library editions of our great 
‘oet.”"— The Edinburgh Review. 


“In Mr, Keightley’s pages we have a correct, and generally a graphic, portraiture of 
the great scholar, partisan, and poet. His narrative consists of four distinct portions, each 
of them exhibiting a particular phase or era of Milton's life. Mr. Keightley is an Editor 
unusually competent to trace both the early and the later readings of Milton, and so largely 
did the Poet lay his laureate brethren of all times under contribution, that the ability to 
discover the pedigree of his images and expressions is no mean virtue in an Editor of his 
works. There is however an error of excess in this respect which Warton has committed 
and Mr. Keightley has avoided. . . . Mr. Keightley has not encumbered his notes with the 
overflowings of a common-place book or the stores of a pregnant memory. The course of 
his own reading is well suited to a commentator on Milton. For his accomplishments as a 
classical scholar, his works are sufficient vouchers ; but to Greek and Latin, Mr. Keightley 


THE PRESS. 


adds familiar acquaintance with the literature of Southern Europe and Romance, regions in 
which Milton's imagination expatiated, and from which he has borne off spolia opima. On 
all these accounts we can highly commend Mr. Keightley’s edition of the Miltonic Poems,”— 
The Saturday Review, 


“In his edition of the works, Mr. Keightley has given the utmost pains to the establish- 
ment throughout of a true and clear system of punctuation. In this respect his edition is 
superior to all its predecessors. He has also taken care to include among his Notes indica- 
tion of each use of a word in a Latin rather than an English sense, and each word of which 
the common significance has changed since Milton's time. The Notes are brief and very 
numerous, but never puerile. In the course of the three volumes we have observed several 
small points on which discussion might be raised, but our space only allows us to perform 
the duty of commending the whole work as the best and readiest guide to a thorough reading 
of the works of Milton that has yet been given to the public.”"—7he Examiner, 


“Tn the volumes now before us, the commentator has conveyed an amount of erudition 
of equal extent and depth, whilst a sound discrimination has guided him in the selection 
from the great mass of notes of his predecessors of all that it is really desirable to retain, 
and the rejection of a vast quantity of unnecessary and puerile annotation, with which pre- 
vious editions are overloaded, and the addition of a large amount of new criticism, illustra- 
tion, and elucidation. The plan of this edition is philosophically conceived, the Poems are 
arranged chronologically and divided into periods so that the reader is able to trace easily 
the changes in the ideas and language of the Poet, the development of his powers, and the 
current of his opinions. To the value of the comment is added a close attention to all the 
minor details of an editor’s task, such as punctuation, orthography, &c. As the most com- 
plete, accurate, and useful edition of Milton we possess, it is superfluous to say that this 
must become the standard one in all libraries of the scholar and the student."—Beil's 
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